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THE SCUFFLETOWN OUTLAWS 
A Carolina Folk-play 


By WiLtut1aAM NorMENT Cox 


INTRODUCTION 
By FREDERICK H. Kocu 


HE Scuffletown Outlaws is representative of the native folk- 
drama of The Carolina Playmakers at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. The plays are written in English 31, the 
University course in play-writing. The materials of these Carolina Folk- 
plays are drawn by the student playwrights from their own experience 
and observation—from folk-tales and the common traditions, and from 
present-day life in North Carolina. They are wholly indigenous—sim- 
ple plays of the locality, of common experience and of common interest. 

The Scuffletown Outlaws is based on a dramatic incident in the 
history of the Croatan Indians of Robeson County, North Carolina, 
whose forefathers are thought by some investigators to have absorbed Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony. These, the earliest English settlers in 
America, had disappeared mysteriously from Fort Raleigh on Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina, by 1590. 

The author of the play, William Norment Cox, of Robeson County, 
North Carolina, has lived from childhood within a stone’s throw of the 
settlement of the notorious Lowrie Outlaws in the Scuffletown Swamp. 
His forefathers were leaders in the campaign organized to exterminate 
them. A kinsman of his, Owen C. Norment, was shot down from 
ambush by them a few feet from his own door-step; and several other 
relatives were wounded in defending their homes against the ravages of 
the Lowrie gang. 

A troupe of our Carolina Playmakers were playing in Red Springs, 
in Robeson County, and Bill Cox was one of the company. 

“Prof,” he said to me, “I want to take you out over this Croatan 
section. There is a great play to be written here.” 

“Well, Bill,” I said, “I guess you’ll have to write it.” 
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He took me out into the country to the home of his uncle, Frank 
MacKay, who recounted to us his experiences in the war of the Scotch 
settlers with the famous robber band. It was a thrilling tale he had to 
tell. He still carried five buckshot in his back from the gun of Henry 
Berry Lowrie. 

On our next tour to Red Springs young Cox’s tragedy, The Scuffle- 
town Outlaws, was included in the bill. The author himself played the 
part of the Lowrie chief with uncanny sympathy. In the play he carried 
a gun which formerly belonged to Henry Berry Lowrie. It was taken 
from the outlaw’s dead body, and there are three notches on the stock 
recording white men killed. In the audience at Red Springs were Frank 
MacKay and others who recalled vividly the terror of the incident por- 
trayed in the drama. 

When I saw “Uncle Frank” after the performance I asked him how 
he liked Bill’s play. 

“Tt was fine, all right! But I guess it was too real for me. I could 
hardly sit through it.” 

The play really made a sensation, for the tradition of Henry Berry 
Lowrie is still fresh in the memory of the oldest inhabitants, and is well- 
known throughout North Carolina. 

The author has interpreted his materials with remarkable sincerity 
and with a breadth of sympathy unusual in a young writer. He himself 
says: “The Scuffletown Outlaws was written to throw a true light upon 
the deplorable condition which existed in Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, immediately after the Civil War. ‘The question is a delicate one 
and it is well-nigh impossible to present a just picture of the affair. I 
ask you not to condemn the Croatan Indians too harshly nor to sympa- 
thize with the good white people too freely. ‘They were both right. 
The trouble was kept alive by a pyramiding of circumstances which the 
settlers as well as the outlaws would gladly have removed if there had 
been any way to accomplish a mutual settlement. I know the history of 
the Croatan outlaws as well as any one living today can be expected to 
know it. This is my excuse for writing the play.” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


As originally produced by The Carolina Playmakers at Memorial 
Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, December 4 and 5, 1924. 


Henry Berry Lowrlk, chief of the Croatan Outlaws 

















William Norment Cox 
Steve LowrikE, Henry Berry’s brother Ted Wilson 
Ruopy, Henry Berry’s wife Louise Sawyer 
June, Henry Berry’s niece Frances Gray 
Luke LocKLear, a young Croatan Lawrence Wallace 
JouNn SANDERS, a white man from Nova Scotia Bob Proctor 





James McQuEEsN, alias DoNAHOE, a white man of Robeson County 
George Denny 
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THE SCUFFLETOWN OUTLAWS 
SCENE I 


The scene is laid in JOHN SANDERS’ cabin in Scuffle- 
town Swamp, the Croatan habitat, on the evening of 
November 19, 1870. There is a door in the center of the 
rear wall, and to the left of it a small window with a 
solid board shutter. To the right in the corner 1s a cot, 
piled with clothing, a knapsack, and other equipment. 
Down-stage on the right is a door, securely barred. On 
the table in the center of the room are a Bible, several 
other books, and two guns. There are two splint-bottom 
chairs by the table. On the left down-stage is a rough 
fireplace made of sticks and red clay, with a hand-made 
bench in front of tt. The room has a bare appearance 
as of preparations for departure. 

The rising curtain reveals HENRY BERRY, STEVE 
LOWRIE, and JOHN SANDERS. HENRY BERRY 1s about 
twenty-six years of age, five feet ten inches in height, and 
weighs about a hundred and fifty pounds. He ts a rugged 
man for his years, straight in the back, deep-chested, his 
arms and shoulders well-set—a well-proportioned figure. 
His hazel-gray eyes dilate and flash when he ts excited. 
A smile lights his face sometimes when he is quiet, but 
when he 1s aroused it becomes the smile of a demon. His 
hair 1s straight and black—a characteristic of the Croatan 
Indian. He wears calfskin boots, a woolen frock coat or 
blouse, breeches or trousers of the same material, or 
Salem or Kentucky jeans, and a wide-brimmed hat. He is 
seated at the right of the table in the center of the room 
leisurely cleaning and wiping his Spencer rifle. 

STEVE LOWRIE is sitting by the fireplace, carelessly 
strumming his banjo. He has been drinking heavily and 
gazes sullenly into the fire. He 1s stx feet tall, thirty-four 
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years of age, and weighs about a hundred and seventy 
pounds. He has great muscular power, and looks the 
Indian brigand more than any of the other members 
of the gang. He has heavy black hair and a dark thin 
mustache. The resentment of his race lurks in his dark 
eyes. 

JOHN SANDERS is a native of Nova Scotia. He has 
lived with the Croatans for two years as a missionary, 
healer, and teacher. He is a tall man, of winning man- 
ners, clear blue, fearless eyes, and alert mind—strikingly 
attractive in his blue homespun shirt, corduroy breeches, 
and calfskin boots. He is busy packing up his outfit. He 
appears somewhat nervous and excited, but tries to con- 
ceal his anxiety under the show of preparations for the 
exodus. The room ts lighted by the lightwood blaze from 
the fireplace and a single candle on the table. 


HENRY BERRY. Mon, when first ye come to our 
swamp-land and begun a-talkin’ about movin’ to that 
Texas place, I thot ye a fool. 


SANDERS. I reckon you did, Henry, for it did sound 
foolish at first. 


HENRY Berry. But I sees it now, mon, we can escape 
by traveling at night an’ takin’ it easy during the heat of 
the day. Course I hates to go like this—looks like the 
Lowries is a-runnin’. That’s what them domn whites’ll 
say. 

SANDERS. Let them say what they want to, Henry. 

HENRY BERRY. [bitterly] Yes, let’em. Mon, ye know 
that it hurts me to go like this. But we are fightin’ the 
whole state now. Outlawed—price on me, ten thousand 
dollars dead or alive. And a big price set on Steve over 
thar—on every last one of us. An’ I see with ye that this 
is the way out. 
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SANDERS. [nervously tying up a bundle] Yes, Henry, 
I believe this will come out all right. And you ain’t 
showing the white feather by leaving like this. Besides, 
think of where we are going. [With a show of enthu- 
siasm| ‘Toa land where we can live as we see fit. A land 
that is not ruled by court-martial trials. 


HENRY Berry. Court-martial trials! Yeh, ho! mon, 
it were at a court-martial trial that they murdered Pa fer 
takin’ a barrel o’ molasses—killin’ him for takin’ a barrel 
o’ sweetenin’. Mon, that killin’ ha’e been as bitter as gall- 
berries to them what done it. Spite of that, we ain’t 
gettin’ nowheres. I’m ready to leave it all behind. I 
feels kind o’ happy on my last night in Scuffletown. 


STEVE. [breaking in] Me, too, mon. Hurrah for 
Texas! Domn Robeson County! 


[STEVE has been striking meaningless chords on his 
banjo. His instrument seems to be out of tune. He strokes 
it carelessly, not paying much attention to the others.| 


STEVE. [dully] Kind o’ hate to slip off in the night 
like a domn sheriff's force though. 

HENRY BERRY. [going up to him] Steve, quit yo’ 
thumpin’ that thing. Mon, I believe ye’re drunk again. 
An’ this night o’ all nights fer ye to be a-drinkin’. We 
need live men for the start, Steve, and you know it. [He 
turns to SANDERS] Mon, see if ye can fix fer him some 
o’ that thar drink you sober him up with. 

SANDERS. Good. There’s a little left, I think. [He 
mixes a drink. The bottles on the fireplace are easily 
reached, because they are often used| Here you go, Steve, 
drink it down; it will make you feel better. [STEVE drains 
the gourd-dipper without changing his expression.] 


STEVE. [to SANDERS] Mon, I’m all right. 
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HENRY BERRY. That’s good. [To SANDERS] Mon, 
brother Steve owes ye a lot on account of what ye done 
for him during his drinkin’ spells. 

STEVE. Henry, I’m all right, I tell ye. Dunno* be all 
lickered. I was thinkin’ how much I would give for one 
more shot at that domn Donahoe. Just one more afore 
we leave. 

HENRY Berry. It’s too late, now, Steve. But, mon, 
let me tell ye. Just one more shot at Donahoe and he’d 
bleed. 

STEVE. [now more mentally and physically alert] 
Luck ha’e been agin me with that mon. . . . Everythin’ 
bein’ ready to leave when the moon sets, think I’ll strike 
ye a tune or two afore we go. [He is lost for the time 
being in the plaintive melody of an old ballad.) 


TO THE PINES 


Chorus: 


To the pines, to the pines, 
Where the sun never shines, 
Shiver when the cold wind blows. 


The longest train I ever seen 
Was the one that killed my gal. 


Chorus: 


To the pines, to the pines, 
Where the sun never shines, 
Shiver when the cold wind blows. 


Her hair was caught in the driver’s wheel, 
Her body has never been found. 


[HENRY BERRY and SANDERS go on cleaning thew 
guns while STEVE is singing. On the conclusion of the 
song STEVE goes to the window, throws open the shutter. 
and peers out into the swamp.] 





*Dunno—a Croatan corruption of do not or does not; used also in the sense 
of am not, is not, or cannot. 
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HENRY Berry. [rebuking him, and closing the shut- 
ter] Steve, ye domn fool, shut that thar window. Old 
Donahoe’s rifle will bark out thar in the night, and ye 
won’t be a-goin’ to Texas. 

[There is a slight pause.] 

STEVE. [going back to the fire] An’ what'll they be 
a-sayin’ when we do go off to Texas? 

HENRY Berry. Dunno be no help fer what they'll 
say, Steve. Dunno do no good to think about what they’ll 
have to say. 

STEVE. Domn ’em, they’ll say we run like women. 

SANDERS. [cheerfully] Oh, it won’t matter what they 
say after we get there. And it won’t be long before nine 
o'clock will be on us. [Jo HENRY BERRY] And you are 
sure that everything is ready? 

HENRY Berry. Yes, everything is ready, Sanders. 

SANDERS. Have all the wagons been greased? 

HENRY BERRY. Yes, every one o’ them is fixed right. 
There’s a-plenty o’ feed for the mules—everything is 
ready. 

SANDERS. What about my share of the grease for my 
wagon? 


HENRY Berry. Time Rhody and Luke’s here with it 
now. 


SANDERS. [nervously] Who you got out watching the 
roads tonight, Henry? 

HENRY Berry. [assuring him] That’s all fixed, mon; 
don’t you worry about that. 

STEVE. We got ’em watched all right. Thar’s Wil- 
liam Chavis down by the crick bridge, an’ George Apple- 
white is a-watchin’ the big road to come this way. Brother 
Tom’s over to Red Banks station to see if some of them 
domn deputies from Lumberton gits off the train. 
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HENRY Berry. That’s good. [To SANDERS] Mon, 
brother Steve owes ye a lot on account of what ye done 
for him during his drinkin’ spells. 

STEVE. Henry, I’m all right, I tell ye. Dunno* be all 
lickered. I was thinkin’ how much I would give for one 
more shot at that domn Donahoe. Just one more afore 
we leave. 

HENRY Berry. It’s too late, now, Steve. But, mon, 
let me tell ye. Just one more shot at Donahoe and he’d 
bleed. 

STEVE. [now more mentally and physically alert] 
Luck ha’e been agin me with that mon. . . . Everythin’ 
bein’ ready to leave when the moon sets, think I’ll strike 
ye a tune or two afore we go. [He 1s lost for the time 
being in the plaintive melody of an old ballad. 


TO THE PINES 


Chorus: 
To the pines, to the pines, 
Where the sun never shines, 
Shiver when the cold wind blows. 


The longest train I ever seen 
Was the one that killed my gal. 


Chorus: 


To the pines, to the pines, 
Where the sun never shines, 
Shiver when the cold wind blows. 


Her hair was caught in the driver’s wheel, 
Her body has never been found. 


[HENRY BERRY and SANDERS go on cleaning their 
guns while STEVE 1s singing. On the conclusion of the 
song STEVE goes to the window, throws open the shutter, 
and peers out into the swamp.]| 


*Dunno—a Croatan corruption of do not or does not; used also in the sense 
of am not, is not, or cannot. 
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HENRY BERRY. [rebuking him, and closing the shut- 
ter] Steve, ye domn fool, shut that thar window. Old 
Donahoe’s rifle will bark out thar in the night, and ye 
won’t be a-goin’ to Texas. 

[There is a slight pause.] 

STEVE. [going back to the fire] An’ what'll they be 
a-sayin’ when we do go off to Texas? 

HENRY Berry. Dunno be no help fer what they’ll 
say, Steve. Dunno do no good to think about what they’ll 
have to say. 

STEVE. Domn ’em, they’ll say we run like women. 

SANDERS. [cheerfully] Oh, it won’t matter what they 
say after we get there. And it won’t be long before nine 
o’clock will be on us. [Zo HENRY BERRY] And you are 
sure that everything is ready? 

HENRY Berry. Yes, everything is ready, Sanders. 

SANDERS. Have all the wagons been greased? 

HENRY Berry. Yes, every one o’ them is fixed right. 
There’s a-plenty o’ feed for the mules—everything is 
ready. 

SANDERS. What about my share of the grease for my 
wagon? 


HENRY BERRY. Time Rhody and Luke’s here with it 
now. 


SANDERS. [nervously] Who you got out watching the 
roads tonight, Henry? 

HENRY BERRY. [assuring him] That’s all fixed, mon; 
don’t you worry about that. 

STEVE. We got ’em watched all right. Thar’s Wil- 
liam Chavis down by the crick bridge, an’ George Apple- 
white is a-watchin’ the big road to come this way. Brother 
Tom’s over to Red Banks station to see if some of them 
domn deputies from Lumberton gits off the train. 
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[Footsteps are heard outside. STEVE and HENRY 
BERRY seize their guns, jump to their feet, and stand 
ready to fire. A signal of three short whistles 1s heard.] 

HENRY Berry. Hit’s Rhody and Luke. 


[HENRY BERRY answers the signal and STEVE opens 
the door.] 


STEVE. Come in. 


[RHODY and LUKE enter. RHODY LOWRIE 1s the wife 
of the robber chief, HENRY BERRY LOwRIE. Her figure 
and countenance mark her as somewhat older than her 
years. She is dressed poorly, but wears a bright-colored 
shawl about her shoulders. There is something in her 
voice which reveals the constant anxiety of her existence 
and her stoic attitude toward life. LUKE LOCKLEAR 1s a 
handsome tall lad of eighteen, of keen and bright eye and 
graceful bearing. He is in love with JUNE LOWRIE, 
HENRY BERRY’S niece.] 


RuHopy. Everything with us is ready for the start far 
as I know. [Turning coldly to SANDERS] Here’s your 
grease, mon. 

[Going to the fireplace she sits there silently, betray- 
ing no emotion. STEVE closes the door after RHODY and 
LUKE, and bars it.] 

SANDERS. Well, I’d better grease my wagon right 
now. Can any of you help me? 

HENRY BERRY. Come on, Steve, we can he’p him. 

SANDERS [to LUKE] Here, lad, sit down by the fire 
with Rhody and rest a bit. 

HENRY BErRY. [as he leaves with STEVE and SAN- 
DERS] And keep thot window shut. 

RuHopy. [darkly] Hit may be a good thing, but I fear 
it. Who knows what may happen on the road to Texas, 
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and that mon Sanders a-leadin’ o’ us. Boy, don’t ye never 
trust a white mon—never, I tell ye. 


LUKE. I ha’e watched him, I ha’e trailed him like a 
hound dog, an’ I aims to keep on his trail. He ain’t 
a-lyin’, Aunt Rho; he means to take us some place far 
away. Uncle Henry and the rest ain’t blind. 


Ruopy. I dunno be sure, Luke; I dunno know. 


LUKE. Hit dunno be the plan, Aunt Rho. . . . I— 
I could kill the mon like a moccasin for a-comin’ betwixt 
June an’ me. But I can’t do hit. I can’t do hit. ’Cause 
Uncle Henry and Steve and all of ’em don’t put no faith 
in what J think. 


RuHopy. Boy, I ha’e argued fer you. But June won’t 
listen to me lak she used to. She aims to marry him when 
we gits to Texas. [Doubtfully] If we ever git thar. God 
help ’er. A Lowrie a-marryin’ a white mon. 


[4d low whistle is heard outside. LUKE answers the 
signal.]} 
LUKE. Hit’s June, Aunt Rho. 


[LUKE goes to the door, unbars it, and lets her in. 
JUNE LOWRIE ts a Croatan girl. She 1s well developed, 
and graceful—yjust turned twenty. Her eyes are dark, her 
skin is smooth and firm. Against the sordid background of 
a Scuffietown cabin she appears fresh, clear, and lovely. 
She wears a swamp flower in her dark hair. There is a 
wistful quality in her voice which is very pleasing, and 
in marked contrast with the abrupt staccato speech of the 
men and of her AUNT RHODY.] 


JUNE. We ha’e everything ready to leave over our 
way and I thought I would run over and see if I could 
help John pack some of his things. [Looking around the 
room] But he’s pretty nigh got his house cleaned out. 
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LUKE. Yes, and he don’t need your holp. No white 
mon does. 

JUNE. [fiercely, her eyes shining] He needs my holp 
and I’m goin’ to he’p him too. 

LUKE. Well, he’p him then if you want to, and domn 
ye for it. But it’s agin your blood—and him a white mon. 
[He goes out, slamming the door. JUNE bars it.] 

RuHopy. June, thar goes the best boy in Scuffletown, 
an’ him a Locklear, too. Luke would be good to ye, lass, 
and ye dunno do right by throwin’ him off. 

JuNeE. But, Aunt Rho, I Jove John. He will be good 
to me, too. But that good part don’t make so powerful 
much difference. I love the mon—here. [Placing her 
hand over her heart.| 

RuHopy. Lass, ye dunno know white people lak I do. 

JUNE. Yes, but Aunt Rho, John is the same as one 
oO’ us. 

RuHopy. [bitterly] If ye had been with us in that cold 
and damp jail in Lumberton, ye would not be for a-lovin’ 
any white mon. . . . They thot they would take Steve’s 
wife, and Boss Strong’s wife, and me—Henry Berry 
Lowrie’s wife—an’ all the wives from Scuffletown, an’ 
make our men stop takin’ what they wanted and a-killin’ 
them what was a-huntin’ of ’em. Hit did no’ work. I 
would ha’e kill’t myself if Henry Berry had give up on 
account of my bein’ in jail Bless Gawd, no Lowrie has 
ever touched a white woman.—And ye go agin’ your 
blood, lass, when ye talk o’ marryin’ this white mon. I 
dunno trust none of ’em, in spite of what the rest thinks. 
I dunno forget them nights in that jail, with them cold 
iron bars a-shadowin’ on the wall. An’ who knows but 
what he’s a-settin’ ter ketch us—him a-comin’ away down 
here from that Nova Scotia place. 
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JUNE. [soothing her] But, Aunt Rho, ye dunno for- 
get, too, how gentle and kind John has been to all o’ us 
these two years he’s been here. He’s doctored us for fever, 
tended the men when they were shot up, and held preach- 
in’ every Sunday, an’ all kinds o’ things for us he’s done. 
*Twas a lucky day, I tell ye, for Scuffletown when John 
Sanders was found outen his head with swamp-fever, and 
I brung him back to health. [She takes up JOHN SAN- 
DERS’ coat from the chair and fondles it} An’ I love him, 
Aunt Rho, I Jove him, I tells ye. 

RuHopy. [despairing] I understand what ye say, lass, 
but the day will come when my words’ll sound like bury- 
in’ hymns ter ye! I dunno be able to trust the mon lak 
ye do. [She rises] I must go home now, so as to be good 
an’ ready for that nine-o’clock leavin’ time. There don’t 
seem no sense in a-arguin’ with ye. 

JUNE. [calling after her] ll be along in a little 
while, Aunt Rho. 

[Alone in the cabin, JUNE LOWRIE remains seated by 
the fireplace. She is gazing intently at the smoldering 
coals when JOHN SANDERS enters. She goes to meet him.] 

SANDERS. Hello, June, I thought you had gone. 

JUNE. No, John, that was Aunt Rho. I just thought 
I would stay a little bit longer. You don’t care if I do, 
do yer 

SANDERS. [pressing her hands] You should be at 
home resting. Didn’t I tell you to get all the rest you 
could? The road to Texas is hard and treacherous, and 
you should rest now as much as possible. 

JUNE. I know that’s what ye said, an’ I love ye, John, 
for a-sayin’ it, but I couldn’t keep from comin’ over just 
for a minute. 
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SANDERS. Well, young lady, if you love me so much 
you had better obey me. [He goes to the table to pack a 
bundle of clothing] I know what’s best for you. 

JUNE [coquettishly] You dunno be able to make me 
go right now. Let me stay just a little while, John; I will 
no’ be in the way. 

SANDERS. Oh, all right, make yourself at home. 

[SANDERS goes on with his packing. JUNE watches 
him closely. It is apparent that she is happy just to be 
near him.| 

JUNE. John, where’s Uncle Henry and Stever Ain't 
they a-comin’ too? 

SANDERS. They’ve gone on down to their wagons to 
see that everything’s ready for the start. 

[There 1s a pause.] 

JUNE. John, we be by ourselves. Won’t you do some- 
thing for me? 

SANDERS. June, you know I would do anything for 
you. 

JUNE. John, tell me more about that wonderful coun- 
try we be a-goin’ to—that country where everything is 
peaceful and happy, where there will be no more killin’ 
an’ a-robbin’ of folks; where Uncle Henry and the rest 
can go to town without fear o’ bein’ arrested; where the 
babes and the chillun can play an’ laugh knowin’ that 
their pas will come home to the cabin of a night. Oh, 
John—John, it’s good to dream about that country. It 
makes me believe on that hymn ye taught us ter sing on 
Sundays, “There is a happy land, fur, fur away!” Mon, 
I tell ye one of them miracles is about to happen. Seems 
jus’ lak one o’ them you used ter preach of. 

SANDERS. Yes, June, it is a good country and a free 
land. Texas is as big as half a dozen of our states out 
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here. There will be a plenty of land for everybody. We 
can begin at the bottom and build the Croatan nation. 
over again. This trouble will be forgotten in a few years. 
The sun will shine for us tomorrow—I know it will, 
June. 

JUNE. An’, John, ye will marry me when we get 
there, an’ we can grow old together in that young coun- 
try. 

SANDERS. Yes, June, we will marry when we get there. 

JUNE. John, if ye knew how happy it makes me to 
hear ye say that, ye wouldn’t ever stop sayin’ it. 

SANDERS. But you must run along home now, June, 
and try to rest. This escape is mighty serious business, 
and I must finish the packing right now. 

JUNE. I dunno want to go, but I will, since ye say 
to. [Lightly] Tl see ye at Uncle Henry’s, John. 

SANDERS. [following her to the door and impetuously 
drawing her to him] June, I love you, girl, and tell me: 
would you always love me . . . even if something ter- 
rible should happen? 

JUNE. [quietly] Mon, I will love ye forever and ever. 
It matters not what happens. [He kisses her.] 

SANDERS. Go on, child; goon... . 

[JUNE leaves and JOHN 1s alone. Now he appears 
tired, and worried—unsettled in his mind. A sudden 
tapping at the side door interrupts his thinking. He 
listens. Again the tapping. He walks stealthily to the 
door and gives a signal. It is answered and he opens the 
door, admitting DONAHOE. JAMES MCQUEEN, alias 
DONAHOE, is a tall eccentric figure—a gaunt “gawky 
Scotchman,’ swift and sure in every movement he makes. 
There is a pause. Each looks inqutringly at the other. 
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SANDERS bolts both doors. Then DONAHOE strides to the 
center of the room and speaks.| 

DONAHOE. [in a repressed voice] Everything all 
right, Johne 

SANDERS. Yes, I think so—not much danger. They 
all left a few minutes ago. They won’t be back soon. 
Make yourself comfortable. 

[SANDERS pours out a glass of whiskey which DONA- 
HOE accepts gratefully.] 

DONAHOE. Thank’ee, lad, that tastes good! This busi- 
ness of crawling through Scuffletown swamps like a snake 
calls for some kind of a nerve settler. 

SANDERS. I don’t see how you do it, Donahoe. You 
must be a ghost. God knows they hate you since you 
killed Boss Strong. You run in Steve Lowrie’s mind all 
the time. 

DONAHOE. An’ he runs in mine, the dirty skunk. I’d 
love to shoot him. I don’t want to see him hung like he 
will be when we catch him. [4 pause] Is everything 
all right, Johne 

SANDERS. Yes, I reckon so. 

DONAHOE. We got our end fixed all right. 

SANDERS. [evasively] Have your 

DONAHOE. Oh, yes, you can count on us. Tell you 


what we done. We got Wishart’s Company, all the sher- 


iff's force from Lumberton, an’ all the good shots from 
up Philadelphus way and tried them bridges the other 
day just to make sure. An’ it’ll work. You see, some of 
our men will be under the bridge on scaffolds fixed fer it. 
The rest will be on the dam at both ends. You all drive 
on the bridge, and we’ll close in an’ catch every damn 
one of ’em. 
SANDERS. [vaguely] Sounds all right, Donahoe. 
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DONAHOE. Yes, by God, and it is all right. We got 
’em now—|[bitterly] the rusty swamp devils. They’ll 
never git away alive if our boys surround ’em.—Tell you 
what you can do, Sanders. Try to call Henry Berry, an’ 
Steve, an’ the other leaders up to the head wagon for a 
conference about the time you git to the bridge. They’ll 
be easy to catch up there. 

SANDERS. [evasively] All right... . 

DONAHOE. [advancing to him] I bring ye good news, 
lad. The Governor has raised them rewards. You stand 
to clean up nigh on to $52,000 on this deal. God knows 
you deserve every penny of it for what you’ve been doing 
here. And I want to shake hands with the bravest man 
in North Carolina—no, in the United States! [He offers 
SANDERS his hand, but SANDERS does not accept it] Oh, 
come on, John, I mean it, an’ there ain’t no use beatin’ 
round the bush. 

SANDERS. [slowly, with determination] Donahoe, I 
can’t shake hands with you on this deal. 

DONAHOE. Why, what’s the matter, John? Seems to 
me you ought to be the happiest man in Robeson County. 

SANDERS. [walking away from him] But I’m not 
happy, I’m miserable—Donahoe, you call me a brave 
man. I tell you I’d rather be called the biggest coward 
in the world and have this thing off my hands. [Re- 
solved| I don’t believe I can see it through. 

DONAHOE. [abruptly] What do you mean about not 
seein’ it through? 

SANDERS. Man, you won’t be able to understand it 
when I tell you. For two long years I have lived here 
with these people. I know the atrocities they have com- 
mitted. I know things they have done that you will never 
know. You should go to their cabins as I have done, 
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when their men are away hiding in the Swamp, and see 
their wives and little ones—wild-eyed, nervous, unable 
to sleep—listening, eternally listening for the sound of a 
gun somewhere far off in the swamps. They can’t under- 
stand it. The white people tramped on them and they 
had to strike back in their own way. I have lived with 
them, doctored them, taught them, and they have come 
to put a damning trust in me, in everything. 

DONAHOE. [staring at him] John, have you gone 
crazy? What does this mean? 


SANDERS. [firmly] Donahoe, I mean that, with God 
as my judge, I swear to you that I can’t see this thing 
through. [He takes from the Bible on the table a faded 
photograph and observes it intently] How could I ever 
face my wife and children and me a traitor p—Donahoe, 
man is a queer mixture.—God knows how I can face them 
anyhow.—What is $50,000 for selling the lives of men 
who trust me as they have never trusted a white man be- 
fore? 

DONAHOE. [facing him] Sanders, I warn ye not to 
put any confidence in their trust. 

SANDERS. You don’t know, Donahoe. Even their sus- 
picious women trust me. There is one girl, June Lowrie— 
that girl Joves me. I began by playing with her so as to 
make everything run smooth for me in Scuffletown. One 
little slip and I would have been a dead man. [4 pause] 
Donahoe, what would you think of me if I told you that 
I love that girl? 

DONAHOE. [starting back] Good God, man, you are 
crazy! 

SANDERS. [pacing up and down restlessly] Maybe I 
am, but I can’t help it. I hate to think about it. My two 
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years here make me appreciate affection even from what 
you call a damn Croatan. 

DONAHOE. Man, don’t talk to me about Croatan af- 
fection. How much would your trust be worth to Steve 
Lowrie? I know, and you know, that they would kill 
you like a dog if they knew what you were doing. 

SANDERS. I don’t believe they would, Donahoe. They 
have a keener sense of justice than you give them credit 
for. I can better stand the wrath and ridicule in North 
Carolina than be forever tormented by a guilty con- 
science. [Decisively] I can’t see this thing through. 

DONAHOE. [advancing to him] John, I’ve listened 
to all this talk—you must be out of your head. I know it 
has been a great strain, but try to buck up, man. 

SANDERS. [resolved] Donahoe, I stand by what I told 
you, so help me God! 

DONAHOE. [facing him] John, have you forgotten 
the eleven good and honest citizens that these hellions 
have murdered—those men they waited on in ambush 
and blowed their heads off with buckshot? Tell me, have 
your 

SANDERS. No. 

DONAHOE. [challenging him] Have you forgotten so 
soon Owen Norment, who was shot in his front yard, 
with his wife and children looking on and pleading for 
mercyP—Old Sheriff King, they murdered him by his 
own fireside——Old man Barnes, shot down on his own 
mill dam. You know all of this, Sanders. It’s true, 
isn’t it? 

SANDERS. [evading reply] Yes, but 

DONAHOE. Look at the terrified district—white men 
can’t move from their firesides for fear of being shot 
down. White women and children pray that God Al- 
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mighty will take care of them through the night, and you 
talk like this. 


SANDERS. Well. ... 


DONAHOE. [rebuking him] And the whole country is 
laughing at us—saying that the people of Robeson County 
are cowards. You can’t pick up a newspaper but has 
something to say about the cold-footed North Carolina 
people who let a handful of Indians run wild, murdering 
and robbing. Well, you know it takes more than talking 
and even fighting to clean out this gang. That’s the rea- 
son we got you, John Sanders. Tod Caldwell has power 
as Governor to do something; but he ain’t helping any. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau is helping ’em. The Republican 
troops, what was here, has helped ’em. You admit this, 
don’t your 

SANDERS. [weakening] Well, yes. . . 

DONAHOE. Sanders, you have done more by yourself 
toward ridding the earth of this running sore than all the 
rest of us put together. Think, mon, of the suffering you 
will rid this country of when your plans go through.— 
I’m Presbyterian, I am, an’ it seems to me that the good 
Master sent you here to do your work. You have done it 
well, lad. You deserve 

SANDERS. [interrupting] Don’t tell me that again. 

DONAHOE. [soothing him] I know how you feel, 
boy; brace up, we’ll be waiting for ye. 

SANDERS. [resigned] IT’ll do what I can. 

DONAHOE. [his hand on SANDERS’ shoulder] Man, I 
knowed all the time you was troubled by the strain. You 
are doing the right thing, and a great thing for mankind. 
—We’ll be on the bridge. I'll tell the boys that our 
troubles will soon be over.—Guess you will be along 
about three o’clock? 
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SANDERS. If nothing happens... . 

DONAHOE. Well-—good luck, boy; and God guide ye. 

[He gives SANDERS a warm hand-shake, and slips out 
by the side door of the shack. 

SANDERS sits down by the table, deeply troubled. 

LUKE LOCKLEAR, who has been spying outside, now 
opens the shutter and peers in. He watches SANDERS 
take up the photograph, study it intently and place it in 
his bosom, then take a sheet of paper from the table, 
write something hurriedly on it, and leave it by the Bible. 
Then, with a last look about the walls of the cabin SAN- 
DERS slings a bundle over his shoulder and goes out hur- 
riedly by the side door. 

LUKE LOCKLEAR now slips in at the rear door as 
stealthily as a cat. He goes swiftly to the table, takes up 
the written paper, but he cannot make it out. He looks 
puzzled, places the paper in his shirt and hurries out.] 


SCENE II 


JOHN SANDERS’ cabin. Early morning of the second 
day following. When the curtain rises RHODY and HENRY 
BERRY LOWRIE are on the stage. The latter is pacing the 
floor with evident excitement. 

RHopyY. [grimly] I tol’ ye, Henry, mony a time I tol’ 
ye not to trust that white trash. “Tis a wonder ye ain’t 
cold-dead right now. 

HENRY BERRY. [bitterly] "Tis a truth, wo-man, if 
ye ever spoke it. 

RuHopy. He fooled ye onct, Henry. 

HENRY BERRY. Yes, but domn my hand to the bone 
[holding up his hand in front of him] if ye ever hear 0’ 
this mon foolin’ me twice. A dead mon fools no mon. 
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RuHopy. Ye remember of him a-preachin’ ter us outen 
that book, an’ him all the time no better’n a stray dog. 


HENRY Berry. Luke and Steve’ll git him. They’ll 
git him, I tell ye. They’ll run him until he’s so tired it'll 
hurt him to close his domn eyes. Mon, I kin see ye a- 
bleedin’ on every bush betwixt here and yer stoppin’ 
piace—a-bleedin’ an’ a-sweatin’ drops of blood. 


RuHopy. [sul/enly] I dunno trust no white mon. 


HENRY Berry. I tol’ Steve to bring him here fer me 
to make up my mind about what to do with him afore I 
turns him over to the rest of ’em for trial. They ought 
to be here wi’ him by this. [Footsteps, guttural com- 
mands, and the clanking of guns are heard outside] 
They’re here, Rhody. [He goes to the door] Wo-man, 
ye will stand over thar [pointing to the fireplace] an’ 
dunno move yer tongue. 

[STEVE and LUKE enter with SANDERS. He is bound 
and bleeding. He 1s nearly exhausted. He reels and sinks 
to the floor. STEVE and LUKE kick at him viciously and 
jerk him to his feet.) 

STEVE. Stand up, ye son-of-a—— 


HENRY Berry. [sternly] Mon, if ye ha’e strength in 
ye ter breathe, ye ha’e strength enough to stand up an’ 
hear what I ha’e ter tell ye. Stand up—fer Henry Berry 
Lowrie, afore I nail ye to that wall with hickory pegs! 

[SANDERS braces himself with a frantic effort, and 
stands erect.| 


HENRY Berry. Mon, I got ye! I got ye afore ye 
could git away with your lyin’, dirty scheme; an’ till 
now I ha’e not decided what to do with ye; but I ha’e 
some notion what it'll be. 
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STEVE. [casually] Ye’ll remember, Henry, how ol’ 
mon Norment looked when Jack McLaurin blowed his 
jaw off’n him with them No. ro buckshot. 

[RHODY and LUKE nod agreement, but HENRY BERRY 
continues calmly.] 

HENRY Berry. Mon, for two year ha’e I been fooled 
into trustin’ ye. I trusted ye with things that the others’ll 
never know. I thot ye my friend,—a-workin’ to help me 
and the rest, when every other domn white man was a- 
workin’ to kill us. Mon, ye ha’e been brave, but the 
brave mon most times gits shot. 

Ruopy. I dunno lak to hear ye speak so, Henry. 

HENRY BERRY. Wo-man, you keep quiet, I tell ye. 
[Zo SANDERS] Mon, I hate to see ye there a-whimperin’ 
and a-shiverin’ like a cur-dog. It’s yer own doin’, though, 
and I reckon ye kin stand it. What do ye mean o’ this? 
[He reads the note SANDERS had left behind him, study- 
ing his face intently as he does so.] 

“Good-bye, good friends. Don’t follow plans made 
for tonight, and you will be safe from any danger.” 

What do ye mean by thot? 

SANDERS. [with great effort] For God’s sake, Henry 
.. . let me tell you. 

HENRY Berry. I tol’ ye to speak, mon. 

SANDERS. [breathing hard] I—I—I came here with 
a plan for capturing you and the whole Lowrie gang.— 
You know I don’t belong to this part of the country, and 
I swear to you that I came all the way from Nova Scotia 
for the sole purpose of capturing the Lowrie gang—just 
for the rewards. I—I had you in my power tonight. I 
could have sold you to the white people of this section 
for $50,0o0oo—but I couldn’t do it—My two years here 
with you has made me understand your true feelings so 
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much that on this very night I couldn’t see it through. . . . 
Before God, I swear that I am telling you the truth. I 
am [He is about to sink exhausted to the floor.] 
STEVE. [forcing him to his feet again] Mon, ye will 
stand up, if ye know what’s good fer ye. 
SANDERS. God have mercy... . 


HENRY BERRY. Don’t call on God, mon. Little helps — 
he will ha’e fer ye now. "Tis better ye waste yer cryin’ 
on me—'twill do ye more good than a thousand a-prayin’ 
fer your soul. 

Ruopy. Ye speak the truth, Henry. 


HENRY Berry. [speaking calmly and coldly] Let me 
tell ye. One day I went to my fish-box in Drowning 
Creek to get some fish for Rhody, and one poor little 
perch had his head all e’t away and his fins gone—a jack- 
fish done it. I can see ye, mon, with your head gone and 
your body a-bleedin’ and a-drippin’ lak a stuck hog. [4 
short pause] One day, while I was a-watchin’ McNeill’s 
dam by myself, I saw a king snake squeeze the life outen 
a moccasin. He wropped himself around the other snake 
an’ he squeezed, and he squeezed till he mashed the life 
outen that moccasin.—Mon, let me tell ye, I could do thot 
fer ye with my own hands and I [The door ts opened 
suddenly, and JUNE rushes in] June, you go home. 
You 

JUNE. [rushing to SANDERS, and helping him into the 
chair] I know ye tol’ me to stay at home, Uncle Henry, 
but I couldn’t do it. I had to come. I stayed outside 
and listened as long as I could stand it; and I tell ye I 
had to come in. [Observing SANDERS’ weakened condi- 
tion] Get me some water quick! [No one responds. She 
gets the water herself and lifts the gourd-dipper to JOHN 
SANDERS’ /ifs] Doesn’t that feel better? 
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[SANDERS can only look at her gratefully.] 

STEVE. June, why don’t you keep your domn mouth 
shut, and go home where you belong? 

JUNE. [fiercely] I hear you, Steve, and I ain’t goin’. 
Can’t you see he is too weak to talk for himself? He 
tried to tell you, but ye wouldn’t hear him. 

RuHopy. [grimly] He’s had too much of a chance 
already. 

JUNE. I’m goin’ to speak fer him.—You, Steve, what’s 
he done fer your How many times has he saved your 
life when you were too drunk to mover How many times 
has he gi’e ye medicine to sober you up so you could go 
to Back Swamp and hide, when the deputies were hot on 
your trail? How many times, I ask yer 


You, too, Uncle Henry, [her tone changes; she speaks 
with respect] he’s been a holp to ye; ’cause look how 


many times he’s advised ye about what to do.—I know, 
Uncle Henry, that you are too wise and too brave to ever 
be caught, but you know what he’s done fer the rest of 
the men. 

[She turns on LUKE with a sneer] You, Luke, where 
would you be if John Sanders had not been here when 
you broke your leg over at Brown’s Grist Mill. Ye’d be 
walkin’ on a wooden peg right now! 

[To RHOoDY reproachingly] And you, too, Aunt 
Rhody, what did he do for you when you was down with 
chills and fever? Ye remember how ye had tol’ us all 
good-bye, and how ye was ready to die, and John saved 
you. 

RuHopy. [unyielding] I dunno trust him, in spite of it. 


JUNE. [pleading] I ask all of you to think of the 
good things he has done for all of us—he has been a 
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guardian angel for Scuffletown for two long years, and 
now you talk of killin’ him. 

HENRY Berry. But I tell ye, he betrayed me. 

JUNE. But, Uncle Henry, you know that nothing has 
hurt us for what he has done. 

HENRY Berry. Yes, June . . . that’s the truth. But 
he ain’t what we thought he was, and no white man can 
be. It’s just like a great river a-tween us. Them over 
thar on one side, and us over here on the other. And there 
ain’t no ending to it all but by killin’. [Gravely] And 
killin’s don’t end nothing, neither. [4 pause; then he 
turns quickly to SANDERS] Mon, I gi’e ye six hours to 
be outen this territory. If ye ain’t out by then, and if I 
ever see ye or hear of ye in Scuffletown again, God help 
your soul! 

SANDERS. [dazed] You mean...I can... gor... 
Free? ... Thanks. ... 

HENRY BERRY. [indicating the door] Go, go! Don't 
thank me. Go, I tell ye! 

JUNE. [rushing up to SANDERS] An’ I’m goin’ 
with ye. 

SANDERS. No, no... . 

JUNE. [resolved] 1 am. 

HENRY BERRY. Go! Go! 

LUKE. [flashing out] Who you goin’ with? 

JUNE. You know who I’m goin’ with. 

LUKE. You wouldn’t go if ye knowed what I know. 
I ain’t tol’ ye all there is to know, yet. 

JUNE. What do you mean? 

LUKE. [Ais eyes flashing] I mean that he’s been a- 
lyin’ and a-foolin’ ye. He’s been betraying ye all along. 
He tol’ ye he loved ye, and he promised to marry ye— 
jus’ so’s he could stay on the good side of Uncle Henry. 
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JUNE. [savagely] You're a damned liar, Luke 
Locklear ! 

LUKE. I ain’t neither, I know. 

JUNE. How do you know? 

LUKE. He’s married, and he’s got two chillun—that’s 
how I know! Last night I crawled up to that thar win- 
dow just in time to see him a-lookin’ at a picture, and 
a-talkin’ to himself—Wish to God I had knowed it were 
Donahoe I seed goin’ down the path!—I thought it was 
one of our folks. [Crossing over to SANDERS, he draws 
out the photograph from his shirt bosom and hands it to 
JUNE] An’ here it is for ye to see for yourself! 

[JUNE snatches the picture and stares at it fixedly for 
a moment. Her expression changes. She is puzzled, hurt, 
afraid. Then she goes slowly over to SANDERS and hands 
the photograph to him.] 

JUNE. [quietly] Will ye tell them what this is? 
Whose picture is this? What are they to ye? 

LUKE. [savagely] It belongs to him—they’re his wife 
and chillun. That’s what they are. 

JUNE. [still very calm] Is itso? Is this your picture? 
Does this be your wife and chillun? 

SANDERS. [standing erect, and speaking quietly and 
firmly] Yes... they are mine... my own. 

[JUNE is transformed. Her eyes burn with the hate 
of the diamond-back when he 1s about to strike. Her face 
is set, motionless as a mask shadowing a presentiment of 
tragic fury.] 

HENRY BERRY. [grimly] My word stands; ye can 
leave, mon. 

JUNE. [coldly] Then, go.—Get out of my sight, ye 
white trash, with your lyin’, dirty heart! [She walks 
slowly to the table, takes up a large knife she finds here 
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and fondles it distractedly] I could cut it out of ye, mon, 
just like ye cut the heart of a melon. ... But I don’t want 
to see how filthy it is... . I want to ill ye so bad, it makes 
my heart ache. [She hesitates a moment, then goes up 
behind him, and cuts his bonds| Go, you white Judas! 

[JOHN SANDERS staggers out. There is a pause.] 

HENRY Berry. I dunno be sure whether I done the 
right thing or no. 

JUNE. [advancing to him] Uncle Henry, I pray that 
God Almighty’ll strike him dead, afore he goes a hun- 
dred yards! 

[STEVE on the instant takes up his rifle, throws open 
the shutter and takes aim to shoot. JUNE seeing this 
springs at him fiercely and shrieks out.] 

No, No, No! 

[But STEVE LOWRIE has pushed her aside. He takes 
a careful aim and fires to kill. JUNE LOWRIE stands star- 
ing blankly as the curtain falls.] 
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GILDY 


By LizettE WoopworTH REESE 


T WAS but a step or two out of the village to Gildy’s. 
You turned the corner at the Old Store, into a cart- 
wide, unnamed green lane, on each side of which lay 

a stretch of pastureland, and at the end of all came to a 
wood, on whose edge stood the grizzled house, once the 
overseer’s, where she lived in two rooms free of rent. Her 
name was Gildonia Ann, with Jackson annexed to it as 
that of her third and last husband, and she was huge, and 
black, and old, older than she herself ever knew, a seller 
of herbs, the dispenser of fortunes to the youth of the 
neighborhood, a prophet, a well of romance, and a tem- 
pered delight to those who knew her. 

To see her coming out of the dimness of the oak-trees 
of a summer’s sunset, her hands and apron packed with 
spicy things from secret places, was something to be re- 
membered. She made a Scriptural figure. Her step across 
the thin grass to her doorway was majestic. As she drew 
nearer, however, and you saw more particularly the 
forest wares she was carrying—life-everlasting, boneset, 
or camomile or balm—she became only a dark, slow crea- 
ture in a bleached-out calico dress—allied like yourself 
with the cares and commonnesses of life. 

Somewhere in the rear of her tumbling house, Gildy 
kept in a tumbling shed a ramshackle wagon and a horse 
so incredibly bony that it seemed a miracle he could keep 
alive. This historic steed went by the name of Thunder. 
Farther back still, lay a narrow space where she grew 
parsley, thyme, sage, sweet marjoram, and sometimes in 
the spring a bushel or two of onions, and these, with the 
addition of her woodland simples and a few common 
flowers in their season, were the wares which she carried 
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in the dark of Saturday mornings to the market three 
miles away. She also cooked, in their particular season, 
certain spiced pigs’ feet, most delicious to the taste, little 
round codfish patties, or much be-floured ginger cakes, or 
raisin loaves; and in the autumn she gathered the frost- 
sweet fruit of the two straggly persimmon trees that stood 
out in the lane-side. Her stall, if it could be dignified 
by such a name, was part—the very end indeed—of a 
long counter presided over by a fat white vender of but- 
ter and cheese, a big, hilarious man, who hailed her from 
time to time with a chuckling question as to how business 
was flourishing this morning. 

Gildy presided over this scanty establishment until 
late Saturday afternoon, when she and Thunder threaded 
their careful way back to the roofs on the edge of the 
woods. 

Sometimes she sold and sometimes she did not. Her 
attitude toward prospective buyers was one of invincible 
indifference. 

“Have you any camomile, auntie?” 

“Here some,” and a black finger pointed to a pungent 
heap. 

“How much is it?” 

“Fj’ cent a bundle.” 

“T hope it’s not too old. I want it strong.” 

“Pulled las’ week.” 

“Well, Pll take a bundle.” 

“Ves’m.” 

Another customer would come along. 

“T want six of those codfish cakes, auntie, if they’re as 
good as they generally are.” 

“Fried dem las’ night.” 

“Wrap them up nice and thick now.” 

“Fifteen cent.” 
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This was the sum total of Gildy’s business equipment. 
How she managed to live on such a modicum of mercan- 
tile shrewdness remained a mystery to the neighborhood. 
And yet she was always fat and prosperous. No doubt 
many a nice titbit of chop or pudding—pork was her only 
meat diet—went back with her from the market to her 
decaying house. The white folks in the village, too, and 
the inmates of the Big House were most liberal. She 
never refused anything, no matter in what state of 
decrepitude; for did she not consider herself entirely 
competent to handle any gift of the gods—from a mended 
saucepan down to a policeman’s overcoat? This last she 
sold in separate patches to her less fortunate negro 
acquaintances, reserving the buttons as a final business 
venture. Several times the villagers came across some 
woolly-headed little creature whisking out of the Old 
Store with a seat to his trousers curiously corresponding 
to the blue cloth which had once adorned the broad back 
of retired Sergeant Duff of Market Square. A cocoa- 
colored belle was caught coming out of Resurrection Bap- 
tist Chapel in a hat enlivened with a pin fashioned from 
one of the official buttons. 

Gildy, however, although she drove a more or less 
lucrative series of bargains with her African neighbors, 
scattered here and there though a thinly settled country- 
side, was not on intimate terms with any of them. Even 
the round-faced, white-collared pastor of Resurrection 
never received more than a very slender amount of atten- 
tion from Gildy. She responded to the effusive “Well, 
how goes the times with Sistah Jackson this ebenin’?” 
with a “Middlin’, Mistah Jones, middlin’.” She sat in her 
pew in the dimness of Sabbath mornings with the im- 
Pressiveness and impassiveness of a graven image. No 
call to furnish her emotional comrades with her spiritual 
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experience ever brought a response from her. To and 
fro, winter and summer, she plied her turkey-wing fan, 
and to and fro swayed the orange-colored flowers in her 
bonnet, in the small artificial breeze. Nor did she linger 
at the chapel door when the service was ended. Resurrec- 
tion folks were voluble with their reasons for her unracial 
exclusiveness. “Sistah Jackson’s just natcherally stuck up,” 
said one. “Mis’ Jackson’s ’most a witch in her tellin’ 
fortunes,” said another, ‘an’ she don’ like nobody in her 
cabin spyin’ aroun’.” The third had a more charitable 
explanation than the other two. ‘Mis’ Jackson she sets 
an’ broods ’bout her troubles. She ain’t pinin’ fo’ com- 
p’ny.” Then the tongues began to wag over Gildy’s last 
and most romantic story. 


Joseph Andrew Jackson was tall, pitch-black and 
beguiling, and twenty-odd years younger than the stout 
Gildonia when he became her third marital adventure. 
Joseph had a fond eye for a comely face. Indeed, faces 
would be nearer both the truth and the grammar—for 
within the circuit of five miles from his own house, he 
carried on a series of satisfying flirtations with three or 
four light- or dark-colored maidens at once. Gildy was 
told of this on a Saturday dusk as she and Thunder took 
the road home from market. She reached her house, 
but Joseph was not there. His wrathful wife waited long 
enough to slip a broad, fierce-looking knife down into her 
stocking leg, and then set out across the fields to wreak 
vengeance on the nearest disturber of her conjugal quiet. 
But her pace was heavy and her progress slow, and the 
country spaces were level and wide. Joseph and his en- 
gaging companion saw her long before she came within 
hailing reach, and both gathered up their belongings and 
fled. Neither ever returned. When Gildy was once asked 
what she would have done if she had caught the flirtatious 
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pair, she fixed a steady eye on the questioner and an- 
swered, “Sliced dem up.” 

“Different” was the exact adjective with which to de- 
scribe Gildonia Ann Jackson. She was a law to herself. 
Her few visitors—they never dared to get beyond the 
status of simple acquaintances—went away no wiser than 
they came. Their hostess was hospitable enough, and 
pressed upon them tea and savory ginger- or fish-cakes, 
or even cut for them all-around slices of her famous 
raisin-bread, baked to crisp brown, and powdered over 
with a thick layer of cinnamon and finely powdered nuts. 
But she looked at them with an empty eye, and except 
for a mention of the weather and the church and a wary 
word or two about the market, she made no further efforts 
to continue the conversation. 

“Yo’ comin’ to Resurrection nex’ Sunday mornin’, 
Mis’ Jackson?” the visitor would say at parting. 

“Ves’m.” 

“Baptizin’ nex’ Sunday ebenin’ at Paradise Mills, Mis’ 
Jackson.” 

“Ves’m.”’ 

To Paradise Mills the following Sabbath afternoon 
Gildy tramped—orange-flowered bonnet, turkey-wing 
fan, and all—wearing a much pressed and mended black 
silk frock, a prized gift from the Big House. And alone, 
as she had gone, she tramped back again. To any white 
neighbors who accosted her on her return with “Was it 
a good baptizing, Gildyr’” she had for answer the single 
word, “Middlin’;” then perhaps, after a pause, “Dozen 
head o’ niggah,” and passed on. As your eye followed 
the retreating figure, it saw that she carried herself with 
the air of a West Guinea potentate, the tyrant of count- 
less miles of jungle and swamp; this Napoleonic strain 
enabled her to exact homage from the entire country-side. 
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Then above all came her fortune-telling gifts. To say 
that these were extraordinary would be to repeat a neigh- 
borhood commonplace. ‘This business of hers, carried 
on at infrequent intervals, indeed at the whim of her will, 
would have made her independent of work to the end 
of her life. Coins flowed—while her mood lasted—into 
her calico pockets, without doubt making the best part of 
her living for the year. Our easy-going community 
winked an indulgent eye. Against the law? But what 
courthouse statutes can eradicate the romance, the super- 
stition, or the stir of adventure in the average individual, 
town-bred or country-bred, whichever he happens to be? 

You caught her standing idle at her door on.a certain 
sleepy June afternoon. She waved you away with an 
arbitrary forefinger. 

‘No time to tell fortune now, eben for Big House 
folks. ‘Tomorra market.” 

“But, Gildy ‘ 

She began slowly to close the door in your face. 

You bawled out: “Miss Mary’s fortune’s come true, 
Gildy. I thought I’d run down and tell you.” 

That solemn black forefinger waggled to and fro in 
a crack of the door. 

“Rich man, honey?e” 

“Ves.” 

“Tall mane” 

“Ves,” 

“Goin’ to cross wateh?” 

“Yes, on their wedding trip.” 

“Yeh!” came from the deeps within. “Yo’ betteh 
believe Gildy.” 

“Miss Lizzie wants to come, Gildy.” 


“Tomorra ebenin’.” 
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When Miss Lizzie from the Big House, bearing a 
lantern, came across the lane in the dark, and knocked 
at the door of the dilapidated building, Gildy was ready. 
She let her in silently and motioned her to one of the 
rickety chairs. Then she stood towering over her. There 
was something terrifying about the place. Shadows filled 
not only the corners of the old, unearthly, mysterious 
room, but all the space between, except a scanty circle 
of lamplight that illuminated the two absorbed actors in 
this ancient game. There were scents of dried herbs— 
catnip, pennyroyal, life-everlasting, in the choking air. 
A glob of scarlet somewhere near the fireplace showed 
where hung a string of shriveled peppers. Gildy mum- 
bled and grew silent, and mumbled again. In the stillness 
the crickets could be heard out in the grass. 

“Yo’ nevah marry, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Now, Gildy!” 

“No’m. He go away.” 

“I’m sorry I came, Gildy.” 

“VYes’m.” 

“Why, Gildy, I have more beaus than any other gir! 
on the hill.” 

“YVYes’m.” 

“Can’t you tell me anything else, Gildyr” 

“He go away, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Well, here——” There was the click of a coin, the 
swish of be-ruffled skirts. . 

“Yes’m, Miss Lizzie.” 

The door creaked open and creaked shut again, and 
Miss Lizzie with her lantern passed out into the dark- 
ness, to be escorted back to the house on the hill by the 
very gentleman who was, in Gildy’s parlance, “to go 
away.” Alas for fair-haired Elizabeth! She lived and 
died a spinster, a little, gay, tender old thing who wore 
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gray frocks, and was beloved by all the children for miles 
around. 

Over and over again Gildy’s fortune-telling came true. 
She might have been the Creesus of the neighborhood, so 
frequently were her services in requisition, but, as I say, 
she exercised her uncanny faculty only at the bid of her 
whimsical pleasure, or, it may be, when her powers, what- 
ever they were, brimmed to the full. So she remained 
poor and mysterious to the end. 

She was a perfect weather prophet. Rain and snow 
and wind seemed to come at her bidding. She appeared 
to have an understanding with the elements. The most 
memorable storm that ever broke over our neighborhood 
was predicted by Gildy hours before it came. As she 
crawled slowly homeward down the lane through the 
Saturday dusk, she called out now and then along the 
road, “Win’ storm comin’! Shut up yo’ house. Win’ storm 
comin’!”’ It came the middle of that night. The next 
morning Thunder lay dead under the collapsed timbers 
of his ancient stable, faithful Thunder, for so long a part 
and partaker of his mistress’s life. Later in the same day, 
Gildy came waddling across the wrecked fields to ask 
for assistance in burying him. Back of the garden they 
dug a huge grave, and there under the oak-trees they laid 
Thunder, wrapped in Gildy’s best coverlet, scarlet and 
blue and ochre. 

Two days after the great storm, Gildy disappeared— 
vanished is the truer, more pictorial word: there was 
something ghostly about the business, something in keep- 
ing with the twistings and turnings of her life. She never 
came back. Her house rotted down to the ground. Her 
herb garden ran wild; yet long after, the unafraid stroller- 
by could still find the pale lilac of an occasional flower of 
thyme or sage. For long a clump of stonecrop held its 
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‘iles way in the grass. But this went, too. Legend and loneli- 
ness now have possession of the scant half-acre on the edge 
rue. of the woods. And if anybody now, any survivor of that 
|, $0 lost and opulent time, ever remembers Gildy, it is as some 
say, invincible yet wraith-like creature, who roams a stretch of 
her phantom woodland, attended ever by the phantom Thun- 
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THREE-FOURTHS WHITE 


By Resecca W. SMITH 


A diplomat she was—that cook; 

Light yellow-brown, smooth-talking, with a look 
Around her rolling eyes that seemed to say, 

“Oh, well, I’m three-fourths white folks anyway.” 


She must have weighed two hundred pounds, at least; 
And all the while her sloppy bulk increased 

With hanging flesh and bulging, waddling hips, 
She ate and ate and smacked her yellow lips 

At all the luscious things that she alone 

Knew how to cook. Lavinia had her own 

Pet theories about the way to pile 

The icing on a cake, and just the style 

Of “garneration,” as she used to say, 

To use for company on Christmas Day. 


You see, she learned the old ways from Aunt Sue, 
Her negro mammy, and she got the new 

Smart ways the younger ones acquire 

From white folks’ houses where she went to hire. 
Important in the colored social set, 

She sang soprano in the church quartet. 
“My God,” she’d say, “Miss Mary, ain’t you done 
With that red hate You’ve got another one. 

I’m bound to buy me one for Sunday night; 

I'll pay you just whatever you think’s right.” 


I always let her have it, even while 

I knew she would not pay me. We'd both smile 
And she would get her way; then after that 
For days she was the gracious diplomat. 


Just one thing worried me. She would lay off 
About one day in ten, and lie and cough 

A sort of made-up cough, and beg for brandy 
Or any kind of liquor there was handy. 
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Well, I knew darkies; so I’d always go 

Down to her cabin with the bottle—so— 

Hid in my skirt-fold. Then she’d moan and cry 

And hope the Lord was going to let her die; 
look And vow the pain inside was mighty bad, 

The very worst, she knew, she ever had. 

But when the whiskey came in sight, she’d grin 

And lick her yellow lips and gulp it in. 


One time I called a doctor, but he looked 
And said she was as well as most that cooked 
All day and gallivanted all night long 

And sold their health and morals for a song. 
That made her angry, and she never sent 

For doctors any more. But still I went 

To see her when she called me, though I knew 
She was imposing on me through and through. 


At last Lavinia left me; that’s the way 

They all do—just walk out some day. 

She soon passed from my mind with all the lot 

Of faithless cooks I’d had. And then one hot 
Oppressive August day the charity 

Ward of the town hospital ’phoned to me: 

“A negro woman named Lavinia is ill 

With cancer, and she’s asking if you will 

Come down to see her for a little while 

And bring her something.” That last made me smile. 


But I just crumpled when I saw her there 

All thin and yellow, with her black, straight hair 
Out on the pillow. So I took her hand 

And patted it, and sat right down and fanned 
And fanned her. We both cried. You see, 

I thought a lot of her, and she of me. 


“My God, Miss Mary, that old inside pain 
Got worse. I come here once, and then again, 
And now I'll never get to leave; I’m through.” 
I blinked and gulped and said it was not true, 
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But she knew better, for they had not tried 
To keep it from her—why put on to hide 
Things from a negro? 


“Well, 1 am mighty glad 
You always went to church, Lavinia, and had 
Religion—" She began to moan and cry 
“Don’t be afraid; all of us have to die.” 


“T am scared, though, Miss Mary!” Now her eyes 
Had lost their pride. “I reckon I'd surprise 
You if [ told you all the bad I’ve been. 

Do you guess there’s a chance to get me in?’” 


I said I hoped so, and told her to ask 
Her preacher. Then she spied the little flask 

Of whiskey I had brought her, and she spread 
Her lips and even raised her head 
To take a little. After she had drunk, 

“Lord, I got sense enough to know it’s bunk— 
This nigger doin’s, shouting all night long, 
Keep singing forty verses of one song 
To call the mourners, and then mourn some more 
While yeller boys hang round outside the door! 
That ain’t the way to go to church and pray, 
And I don’t like to die in no such way. 
Sometimes, Miss Mary, it just made me sick, 
But what’s the use for me to raise a kick? 

Them niggers! No’m, I can’t feel safe to die—” 


Another swallow seemed to help her lie 
More quiet. Then a negro nurse came through 
To tell me time was up. [I slipped a few 
Coins in her hand and said I might 
Come back again next day. 

She died that night. 
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PLANTS AND PERSONALITY 


By Epwin ByorKMAN 


HE idea of a plant as a personality, as an individual 
'T distinguished in all sorts of subtle, yet unmistakable, 

ways, not only from plants of other kinds, but from 
other specimens of its own kind, is probably as novel to 
most other people as it was to me when I first heard of 
itin Sweden not long ago. 

Everyone over there was telling me that I must pay 
a visit to the experimental station at Svaléf because its 
work in developing grain seed of guaranteed quality was 
becoming famous all over the world. I answered invaria- 
bly that not only was I a layman in all matters agricul- 
tural, but such a dub that I could never be sure of dis- 
tinguishing wheat from rye on seeing either one of those 
important food products in its natural state. My reply 
made very little impression on those receiving it. As a 
rule, they came back with an assertion that Sval6f (pro- 
nounced svah-love) was a place by itself, and that even 
persons devoted to literature, more or less, might learn 
something to their profit down there. So I yielded in 
the end, and later was glad of it. 

I journeyed, as I had been directed, to the big free 
port of Malmé, in the southernmost part of Sweden, and 
thence north again along the Sound about an hour by 
rail. My trip was made in the glorious month of July, 
when we in America are wont to shed as much clothing 
as common decency will permit. The piercing chill of 
that overcast July morning made me understand, right 
there, why the Swedes are so anxious to raise “guaran- 
teed” grain seed—seed, that is, which may be expected 
to sprout and grow no matter what kind of weather it 
encounters during the “green winters” that not infre- 
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quently take the place of summer in their highly invigor- 
ating climate. Of course, everybody told me that the 
summer in question was exceptional, and vague memories 
of my own childhood indicated the same thing; but a 
few people, more exact or less optimistic than the rest, 
insisted that the two previous summers had been just like 
the one of which I ran foul. 

The little railway station at which I finally alighted 
was like all such places in Sweden—neat almost to dis- 
traction. I do wish I could figure out how they manage 
to keep their whole country looking like a toy landscape 
freshly emerged from the manufacturer. At the depot, 
Professor N. Hjalmar Nilsson, the guiding genius of the 
institution I had come to study, waited for me, looking 
startlingly like a cross between George Moore and the late 
William Archer, walrus mustache and all, but a little 
shorter in stature than his two literary prototypes. He 
was joyously ready to furnish me all the information I 
wanted, and to risk being misquoted on matters which to 
him evidently were of the most profound importance. 
Right then and there he began to talk, and he was still 
talking when, four hours later, a southbound train took 
me off to Malm6 again. Professor Nilsson is one of those 
very rare men who combine an almost clairvoyant percep: 
tion of their cherished subject, in all its ramifications, with 
a capacity for making their ideas clear and appealing tc 
the rankest outsider. And much of what he told me 
seemed to have an importance going far beyond its imme: 
diate practical application. 

First of all, naturally enough, he had a great deal 
to say about the origin, history and organization of the 
Svaléf Institute for Plant Breeding, as it is named off- 
cially. It was the old, yet ever inspiring, story of the 
acorn and the oak—of growth from a few scores of ex- 
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perimental plots in 1886 to 13,000 in 1922. The institute 
began as a private enterprise, started by a small group 
of uncommonly foresighted Scandian landowners, and 
private it remains to a large extent as far as its manage- 
ment goes, although it has assumed national scope and 
gets most of its support from government funds. The 
institute itself has never been commercial in its work, but 
it is paralleled and supplemented by the Swedish Plant 
Seed Association, which raises and handles the seed 
finally selected by the institute for commercial purposes. 

Those Scandian landowners were not moved by wholly 
altruistic aims. They wanted larger and better and, 
above all, more certain crops, and they proposed simply 
to get what they wanted through collective action and 
with the assistance of modern science. They began their 
efforts back in 1886, I think, when Sweden had just 
switched from free trade to a protective policy in regard 
to foodstuffs that could be raised within the country. 
There was a chance for profits, but there were obstacles 
inthe way. Sweden was at that time still a predominantly 
agricultural nation, but one unable to raise all it needed 
of cereals and such stuff. The higher prices automatically 
induced by the new protective tariff were meant as an 
incentive to greater production. 

Bad crops were not infrequent in those days, and even 
in good years the yields were not proportionate to the area 
tilled. I needed no explanation of the reasons. That 
shivery railway trip of mine served as an instructive back- 
ground to Professor Nilsson’s talk. The farmers wanted 
first and most of all something that would grow no matter 
what particular climatic hell happened to break loose. 
In addition, they wanted something that would grow two 
grains or more where only one, or none at all, had grown 
before. It was a largish order, but it was the one with 
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which the institute started out. Professor Nilsson, who, 
like all very practical men, is an idealist at heart, put it 
a little differently. He said that the goal of his dreams 
was and is to make Swedish agricultural seeds the best 
in the world. There are today farmers in Canada and 
Scotland, in Russia and the Argentine, not to speak of 
Sweden and her nearest neighbors, who think he has come 
mighty close to that goal already. 

The institute started with another director, who was 
fine in many ways, but who belonged to an older school, 
and who was rather inclined to accept the dicta laid down 
by “established authorities.” The first thing he did, 
then, was to look around the world to see what was being 
done elsewhere. There was plenty to be seen and studied, 
but all of it suffered from a certain constricting sameness. 
Everybody was working along an identical line, whether 
in England or Germany, in France or Austria. It was, 
Professor Nilsson told me, the line of “methodical selec- 
tion,’ based on the theories of Darwin and implying an 
attempt on the part of man to do artiacially what life 
was supposed to do in a natural but slower way through 
the pressure of environment. 


The characteristic feature of this work was that it 
dealt with types, not with individuals, and that it dealt 
with them in the mass. That you might go through a 
field of wheat, for example, and find as many distinct 
individualities as there were plants, had not occurred to 
any one but a few botanists whose theories at that time 
remained as unknown and disregarded as those of Men- 
del. If a field was sown with wheat of a certain type, 
the yield of that field was treated as a fairly homogeneous 
whole. The grain grown on it was collected in the bulk 
and examined in the bulk. All sorts of fun vy and inter- 
esting stunts were done with it. Most delicate and in- 
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genious machinery was invented to make sure of the exact 
characteristics and qualities of each “type” of grain, or 
whatever it was. When one of these types was found 
desirable in some respect, it was crossed with other types 
having other desirable qualities—but always in the bulk. 
‘The improvement aimed at was always an improvement 
in the mass. 

The Sval6f people plunged bravely into this well- 
worn rut, striving merely to do better what was being 
done pretty well elsewhere. They invented instruments 
of control that were still more delicate and ingenious. 
They experimented extensively with the best brands of 
seed to be had from abroad. They imported barley of a 
highly renowned type, for instance, in order to enable 
the farmers of Sweden to raise an equally good native 
barley, for which the brewers were clamoring, and the 
only thing that came out of it was a lot of trouble and 
ill-will for the institute. 

At that juncture they were joined by Professor Nilsson 
as an assistant. “fe was a scientifically trained botanist, 
and not a farmer, but he had a strong practical strain in 
his make-up. He combined eyes, ears and reason of un- 
usual keenness with an iconoclastic disrespect for “es- 
tablished authorities.” ‘Theories had to be proved, or they 
were to him mere mental playthings. Finding no proofs, 
he would look for some better theory or practice. When 
they made him director of the institute some ftve years 
after its founding, the board of governors asked him, first 
of all, to give them an exact idea of what had been ac- 
complished with the help of that much vaunted method- 
ical selection. He answered in substance: “Nota blessed 
thing!” 

The trouble with that form of selective breeding, as 
he saw it, v . not that ~ certain amount of improvement 
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could not be achieved, but that such gains never lasted. 
From the very first he seems to have begun to examine 
individual plants rather than the total products of all the 
plants in the same field. And he discovered soon an 
astonishing variability within the plants in any single 
field. He found also that, no matter how fine a certain 
brand of seed might be when handed to the farmer for 
planting, there was no telling what might be the results 
when a second crop was raised from the grain grown out 
of such seed. He wanted, as a firm starting point, types 
that would “stay put,” and such types were evidently not 
obtainable by that form of selection. It was all very 
puzzling and provoking, Professor Nilsson told me; but 
he was at that critical moment on the track of the new 
method that was to make Svaléf famous. 


During a very early period of his work at the institute, 
he had noticed that, while the plants in most of the ex- 
perimental plots showed great divergences from each 
other and from what was supposed to be their normal 
type, the plants in certain odd plots of small size showed 
an astonishing lack of variation. While the others were 
like the people of a village combining stocks from many 
quarters, these were like the members of a family with 
very marked and persistent hereditary traits. When he 
followed up this clue, the records showed him that when- 
ever the plants of a certain plot developed this high de- 
gree of homogeneity, they had sprung from seed furnished 
by a single plant. When he pushed ahead along this line 
by raising new crops from that second generation, he 
found that the grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
and so on almost indefinitely, preserved with striking 
fidelity the characteristics of the original mother plant. 
Then he knew that he had hold of the thread that would 
lead him where he wanted to go. And he had found it 
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by discovering that a plant of the humblest and com- 
monest kind is as much a distinct individuality, as much 
a personality, as a horse, or a dog, or a cow, or a man, 
and that, when protected against undue outside interfer- 
ence, all its principal characteristics recur in its offspring 
with a persistency not surpassed by the historically famous 
Bourbon lower lip. 

This idea hit me hard when I first caught it, I must 
admit. The novelty of it seemed tremendous, although 
in other fields of science it had become thoroughly ac- 
cepted. I had learned already to think of the so-called 
“higher” animals in that light, but not of plants. Until 
then I had looked upon the plants in a field of wheat, 
say, as hardly at all differentiated from each other ex- 
cept, possibly, by minor features traceable to environ- 
mental accidents. Now I learned suddeniy that such a 
field must be viewed very much as a crowd of people 
gathered to listen to the music in a city park. There may 
be a great deal of superficial sameness about such a crowd. 
Theoretically we may view it as a mob, a herd, a hive, 
a heap, and we may indulge in fascinating abstractions 
about that aspect of it. Yet we know all the time in our 
heart of hearts that this crowd will scatter shortly and 
break up into individuals who will be as easily distin- 
guishable from each other as the exalted observer from 
any one of them. All will have their humanity in com- 
mon, but we know by bitter as well as pleasant experi- 
ence what a wide scope of divergence must be admitted 
within that collective term. And now I learned that 
exactly the same thing was true of the single plants in a 
field of wheat or of rye unless that field had been planted 
with Svaléf “pedigreed” seed, and even then the varia- 
tions would only be confined within narrower limits. 
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Of course, the principle to which Professor Nilsson 
had groped his way was novel only in his own field. 
Scientific breeding of domestic animals had been based 
on it for a good long while. In that field, ancestry had 
already gained an importance almost equaling the one 
given it in the 4/manach de Gotha or Burke’s Peerage. 
Breeders of blooded horses, dogs or cattle would not 
dream of working with a herd or group of animals with- 
out regard to individual distinctions, for they knew that 
only by careful isolation and perpetuation of the qualities 
found in a single animal could their goal be obtained. 
Professor Nilsson simply found and proclaimed that the 
same principle held true within the realm of things rooted 
in the ground. 

From that moment the work of the institute became 
reorganized along entirely different lines. Everything 
started with single plants that were watched as carefully 
as any young mother in a first-class hospital. The basis 
of the old system was mass breeding. ‘That of the new 
was individual breeding. ‘The older experimenters had 
started out with a knowledge of what they wanted, and 
this they tried to coax out of the plants willy-nilly, so to 
speak. Professor Nilsson studied what each plant had to 
give and then picked out what he thought was or could 
be made useful for his purposes. At first sight, there 
might not seem to be much difference between those two 
methods, but in reality there is all the difference in the 
world. 

“All previous experimenters had gone by rules and 
formulas,” he said. “To us every plant is a living thing, 
a separate individual. They had stuck to the laboratory. 
We went out into the fields. They counted only with 
environment and the results which they wished to obtain, 
not at all with the wish and the will of the plant itself. 
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They tried to produce what did not exist before. We 
merely select from the possibilities lying open or dormant 
in the living, growing plant.” 

His predecessors had called forth a body of students 
armed with all sorts of intricate instruments by which 
the exact qualities of grain and straw and root and so on 
were tested and recorded in minute fractions. He gath- 
ered about him a group of young men who, without dis- 
carding the assistance of instruments for certain final 
tests, made it their first business to study the plant in its 
natural state, as you would study so many human beings, 
and to recognize its qualities and peculiarities by sight 
almost. When they got what they wanted, they proceeded 
to raise a numerous offspring from the plants that had 
done best, and to keep this offspring as pure as possible. 
They began to speak of “mother plants” as the cattle 
breeder speaks of prize bulls and cows. They established 
elaborate and carefully kept genealogical tables. They 
gave to the seed which they soon began to market the 
name of “pedigreed” because each kind offered had a 
“family tree” tracing its descent from a certain ancestral 
plant which had revealed the combination of qualities and 
characteristics making that brand of grain desirable for 
seeding. And they felt warranted in assuring their cus- 
tomers that, with proper care, a long line of successive 
crops could be raised from a parcel of seed and the off- 
spring derived from it without fear of having the grand- 
children or great-great-grandchildren differ appreciably 
from the original mother plant. 

Thus they had insured stability in plant breeding, 
without which any kind of successful breeding is unthink- 
able. Having learned how to make sure of what would 
come up out of the ground when they sowed, they went 
a step further by crossing plants that showed different 
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desirable qualities. One showed a high degree of resist- 
ance to cold, and another to rust, or some other disease. 
A third possessed an unusually stiff straw, capable of 
resisting the high winds of Sweden. A fourth ripened 
unusually early. A fifth surpassed in its yield. And so 
on indefinitely. Thus, by extracting separate characteris- 
tics from plants possessing them naturally and by blending 
these by cross-breeding, Professor Nilsson managed grad- 
ually to obtain new types for indefinitely prolonged re- 
production which combined the highest possible yield 
with the highest possible capacity for environmental ad- 
justment. And that is exactly what the farmers want not 
only in Sweden, but everywhere. 

Even to a layman the idea might occur here, that with 
all this emphasis placed on stability, on the capacity of 
the plant for “staying put,” not only individually, but to 
the third and fourth generation and beyond, there might 
not be sufficient allowance made for flexibility, for a ten- 
dency toward changes that often might be found desir- 
able. This fear is quite unwarranted, however. Leaving 
aside artificial crossings, there is ample provision made 
by life for this side, too, as Professor Nilsson discovered 
early in the game. One of the most important factors 
to be reckoned with, he found, is that seemingly unac- 
countable tendency to variation that appears sporadically, 
taking the form of what has become known scientifically 
as “sports”—that is, individuals that seem to sidestep the 
ordinary laws of heredity by displaying traits not trace- 
able to their known ancestry. This tendency, first formu- 
lated as a law by de Vries in 1901, was put to a practical 
application ten years earlier by Professor Nilsson. In 
the field now under discussion, this law implies that 
practically every crop raised even from “pedigreed” seed 
will show plants not conforming to the prevailing type. 
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When “pedigreed” seed is used, there will not be enough 
of these to influence the general character of the crops 
to which they belong, but to Professor Nilsson they are 
highly important as offering possible springboards for 
new starts. His men are trained to spot them at sight; 
and when they are discovered, they are subjected to 
minute examination. Should they give evidence of de- 
sirable characteristics of unusual kind, or in unusually 
high degree, they become experimental mother plants, 
and, in accordance with the law formulated by Mendel, 
a certain percentage of their offspring will breed true to 
the new type. In this manner is secured the stability of 
the cherished new quality. 

At this point I suppose the proper thing would be to 
introduce tables of impressive statistics, proving just 
how far Sweden and its farmers have profited by the work 
done by the Svaléf Institute under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Nilsson. I have really looked for such figures, and 
my quest has not been entirely fruitless, though the factors 
involved are far too many to make figures on a large scale 
reliable. I know definitely, however, that new brands ot 
wheat have been developed which, under ordinary field 
conditions, yield forty per cent. more in crops than the 
ordinary Swedish “country wheat,” which has been used 
as a norm in measuring the results obtained. Where be- 
fore it was held an infallible maxim that no early yields 
could be high, and that only late types could bring har- 
vests of sufficient quantity, Professor Nilsson has, for in- 
stance, developed Svaléf’s now famous Gold Rain Oats, 
which combine unusually early maturity with extraordi- 
narily high yield. And he has succeeded no less con- 
spicuously with rye, barley, fodder grasses, beets, pota- 
toes, and so on. ‘That he has achieved practical results 
of high value may also be concluded from the attitude 
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toward him and his work shown by those most immedi- 
ately concerned in his success. That attitude certainly 
leaves very little room for skepticism. ‘The Sval6éf “pedi- 
greed” types are pushing out all others in Sweden itself; 
and in Scotland, where oats figure so largely, practically 
no kind is grown today but Svaléf’s Victor Oats. Many 
similar instances could be quoted, but these will have to 
suffice; and for the same reason that I leave out further 
statistics, I shall also leave out more detailed descriptions 
of the daily and seasonal routine pursued at Svaléf. The 
methods devised over there are ingenious and painstaking 
in the extreme, but they are all so many consequences 
drawn from that first discovery of the supreme importance 
of the plant’s individuality. 

One incident connected with that work I cannot forego 
to relate, however. Resistance to cold is, as ] have men- 
tioned more than once, a chief desideratum in all Swedish 
agriculture. And the farther north one goes within the 
country, which extends quite some distance beyond the 
arctic circle, the more essential that quality becomes. For 
years Professor Nilsson wrestled with the problem of 
raising plants capable of resisting the colds and frosts of 
the more northern districts. That some of them had this 
quality and others didn’t was apparent, but what caused 
the absence or presence of that highly valuable hardihood 
remained an elusive riddle. 

Then Professor Nilsson made one of his customary 
trips abroad to collect new varieties for experimentation 
at home. Among other spoils brought home that time 
were a few small collections of Alpine grasses, the seeds 
of which were subsequently put out in the usual order. 
Everything over there is planted in rows. No one row 
contains anything but seed from a single plant. Each row 
is numbered and careful record kept of its contents. The 
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rows are set rather close together, so that it takes a trained 
eye to see that one has not to do with an ordinary field. 
One peaceful morning Professor Nilsson was approached 
by one of his assistants in an unmistakable state of con- 
sternation. ‘The first case of vandalism ever known to 
occur at the place had been perpetrated that very night. 
Certain rows had been cut off from end to end, and it 
seemed to the assistant that a pair of shears had been 
used; for the rows were growing too close together tc 
permit the use of any other instrument, and nothing had 
been pulled up by the roots. In no case had the slightest 
damage been done to the adjoining rows on either side. 
The whole incident was full of mystery, indeed. 

Professor Nilsson asked for the numbers of the rows 
despoiled. ‘The records proved that every one of them 
had been sown with the seeds of one of those Alpine 
grasses which he had brought home in too small quanti- 
ties to provide for more than a single row of any one 
kind. To prevent cross-fertilization, they had been placed 
in rows fairly well parted from each other, with all sorts 
of other things in between. Yet the unknown perpetrator 
of this crime had known with unerring certainty how to 
pick out just those rows. Everything else had been left 
alone. Finally Professor Nilsson made a personal in- 
spection of the scene of disaster. 

“Hares,” he explained as soon as he had given the 
stubs a careful scrutiny. Then he added: “But why? 
What could make just those grasses so extraordinarily de- 
sirable to those little beasts? What is it that could tempt 
their palates and guide their instincts to such a degree?” 

Then the light came once more out of his long and 
vast experience, which touches everything that has to do 
with his chosen field in any way, however remote. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed; “sugar, of course!” 
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And in that moment he realized what it is that gives 
plants a greater or lesser degree of resistance to cold. It 
simply depends on the percentage of sugar in their saps, 
This opening was followed up with zest, and soon the fact 
was revealed that the hardy old Swedish “country wheat,” 
for instance, showed fifteen per cent. sugar in its sap, 
while some vaunted brands of spring wheat had only two 
per cent., a deficiency which rendered them practically 
incapable of resisting the rigors of the Swedish climate, 
even in the less northerly provinces. Thanks to this clue, 
Svaléf now is able to offer the farmers of the north seed 
that will suit their particular climatic difficulties and yet 
bring yields far in excess of the old native varieties. Had 
chance not helped Professor Nilsson as it did, he might 
still be struggling with that troublesome problem. Had 
he not been the man he is, chance would have passed him 
by unnoticed. 

The principle Professor Nilsson has established and 
made the basis of his life work leads us, of course, easily 
and suggestively into the confused and confusing field of 
eugenics. It bears not unimportantly on our democratic 
ideas and ideals. It touches that bewildering question 
of race which has assumed such dominating proportions 
lately. All these aspects might be discussed separately 
and together at considerable profit, I think. But I wish 
here to speak of still another one, which I might define 
as almost religious in its ultimate analysis. While the 
first consequence of Professor Nilsson’s discovery, since 
shared by many others, implies a certain reduction of 
man’s preéminence in the scheme of creation, it also re- 
sults in bringing him nearer to the rest of life. It sug- 
gests, above all, a continuity and community of all life 
that makes us integral parts of a vast whole, and that, 
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when further explored, may help us vitally to define that 
new spiritual attitude which seems slowly to be taking 
shape in our western world. 


CITADELS 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


ANY an ancient fortress of the spirit 
Has been my refuge in unquiet years. 
Walls of my thought have been my fair defenders; 
Towers of my love have guarded me from fears. 


But when beleaguered by the host of sorrow, 
Sorelier tried than I have words to tell, 

Cowardly often I have fled in darkness, 
And walls were taken, and the towers fell. 


Yet would I claim the citadels of Heaven, 
Ramparts of beauty never overthrown, 
Take them with battle, enter in with singing, 
After all hazard hold them for my own. 


Am I too bold before the starry portals, 

Longing for the heights where far Arcturus waits? 
Lead me, O King of everlasting glory; 

Lift up your heads, you everlasting gates! 








HOW MEXICO NEARLY LOST ITS MAYAN 
STATES 
A Revolutionary Episode 


By CaRLETON BEALS 


EVERAL years ago Mexico was on the verge of losing 
its entire southeastern area—everything from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Central America. Five 

states and territories—Tabasco, Chiapas, Campeche, 
Yucatan, and Quintana Roo, covering about ninety thou- 
sand square miles of mountain, plain, plateau, and marsh 
—were to be wrenched away. These states, and ultimately 
Guatemala, were to be united into a revolutionary soviet 
republic. The leader of this secession movement was 
Felipe Carrillo, who later became governor of Yucatan. 
The financial backing was to come from the sale of hene- 
quen—Yucatan’s leading product—and Bolshevik jewels. 
The plan included a filibuster expedition to the island of 
Santo Domingo, a punitive sally into Guatemala, and the 
launching of a revolution in northern Mexico to distract 
the central government. 

I purpose to tell merely of the proposed filibuster ex- 
pedition to Santo Domingo and the attempt to recover 
the Bolshevik jewels. At the time this plan of Mayan 
independence was being launched, I was principal of the 
American High School in Mexico City. My own knowl- 
edge of the movement grew out of my acquaintance with 
Rabindranath Roy, a Hindu propagandist, and with 
Felipe Carrillo and his brother, Benjamin. 

Rabindranath Roy was a picturesque, romantic, and 
arresting figure, who later became dictator of a province 
in Asiatic Russia near India. He was a tall chap of 
twenty-six with dextrous long hands, flashing black eyes, 
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and an ungovernable temper. He claimed that he was a 
prince and that he had had to flee from India with the 
death-sentence on his head as a result of his agitation for 
Indian independence during the World War. He first 
hid out in Java, then obtained passage to China. Learn- 
ing that his boat would put in at Hong-Kong for forced 
repairs, he had himself transferred on the high seas to a 
steamer going to Canton. He also claimed to have re- 
ceived several hundred thousand dollars from the German 
embassy in China with which to organize a mercenary 
army in the south of that country for the purpose of 
descending upon India through the Himalayan passes. 
This plan fell through because of revolutionary uprisings 
Roy moved on to Japan, but had to leave when that coun- 
try declared war on Germany. He came to the United 
States, where he worked with other Hindus, spreading 
anti-British propaganda. 

At this time the German embassy sent out from Mex- 
ico a certain baron, whose name has escaped my memory, 
to buy arms for revolutionists in India. He was accom- 
panied by a young American, Jack Starr-Hunt, who went 
with the first boatload of ammunition. This boat was 
intercepted by a British cruiser and towed into Hong 
Kong. Jack Starr-Hunt, to save himself, turned state’s 
evidence and was brought to the famous Hindu trial at 
San Francisco to testify. Rabindranath Roy, one of the 
indicted, escaped to Mexico. In fact, he was sent there 
by the secret Hindu revolutionary junta in New York 
to receive funds from the Germans to use for further 
propaganda. Just before leaving, he married a beautiful 
American girl, a graduate of Stanford University, who 
had become interested in the cause of Indian independ- 
ence. 
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I met the Roys in 1919, after the war, and shortly 
after my arrival in Mexico City. At that time the Roys 
were living in an elaborate ménage of the Calle de Mérida 
near the Japanese Embassy and were lavishly entertaining 
Mexican officials at wine and dinner parties. Their funds, 
I later learned, were derived from Germans in Mexico, 
from whom Roy had received, according to bank-books 
that later came into my possession, over a hundred thou- 
sand pesos for the Hindu cause. 

The Bolshevik revolution in Russia came to Roy as 
the beating of angel wings. He recognized that here 
was a great opportunity for a new drive on India to be 
backed by the revolutionary Russian government. Roy 
had no faith in an internal uprising in India; he believed 
that the initial impetus for a revolt must come from with- 
out in the form of an army headed by émigrés. He there- 
fore itched to go to Russia—but in some capacity that 
would give him proper entrée to official Russian circles. 
To this end, though he was at heart a conservative, and 
believed even in the caste system and child marriages, he 
joined the Socialist party of Mexico, a small group of 
half-baked peons, mestizos, and shabby lawyers, and be- 
gan jockeying for control, hoping to be sent to Moscow 
as a delegate. His maneuvers, however, were blocked by 
another individual, an American radical, equally am- 
bitious. Roy had this individual expelled, and then with 
his own followers seceded to form a Communist party, 
for which he claimed recognition from Moscow. 

This recognition was obtained from a Moscow repre- 
sentative named Gruzenberg, a former Chicago radical, 
who had gone to Russia immediately after the Bolshevik 
revolution, and had been given a prominent post in the 
bureau for revolutionary propaganda. He had just ar- 
rived in Mexico on a Mexican diplomatic passport—a 
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document which had been issued in Russia. In Mexico 
he went under the name of Brandywine. He is now living 
in Berlin under another name, well-known in revolution- 
ary circles. Ostensibly, he had come to buy henequen for 
the wheat-binders of Russia and to promote trade relations 
between the two countries. Actually, he had come as part 
of a vast international scheme of the Moscow government, 
which was temporarily dominated by Trotsky and other 
extreme revolutionists who were in favor of a revolu- 
tionary Putsch throughout the world. An active anti- 
British propaganda was being financed in Persia, Abys- 
sinia, Afghanistan, India, Turkey, and elsewhere. A mili- 
tary drive was being planned against India. Great Britain 
was thoroughly alarmed. The Bolshevists and the English 
both knew that this scheme would probably precipitate 
another world war. The Bolshevik government, through 
stimulating revolution in Germany, hoped to gain the aid 
of that country. 


The Russians felt confident of the success of their 
plans, provided the United States kept out. In order to 
prevent the United States from helping England, they 
planned to send Gruzenberg to Mexico to stir up anti- 
American feeling and so provoke internal disturbances, 
with the hope of precipitating intervention. The United 
States was thus to have its hands full nearer home. At 
the same time Gruzenberg hoped to establish in Mexico 
acenter for Communist propaganda in all Latin America. 
When the program for a drive on India matured, the 
project for upsetting Mexico became important; and so 
Gruzenberg, with a passport and other requisite docu- 
ments secured from the Mexican chargé d’affaires in 
Moscow, and with a million dollars worth of diamonds 
sewed in the linings and false bottoms of his suit-cases, 
left Moscow for Mexico. On his route he visited nearly 
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every country in Europe, trying without success to nego- 
tiate the sale of the jewels. 

He finally landed in Switzerland, his best hope. But 
every jeweler can recognize the cut of a Russian jewel 
at a glance; and so he had no better success than in other 
countries. In fact, he had to clear out most precipitately, 
for he was pretty well known by the secret police of Ev- 
rope, who had picked up histrail. Fearing for the safety 
of his possessions, he left some of the diamonds and 
his most incriminating documents in a safety-deposit 
vault. These documents were concerned mainly with 
negotiations between the Mexican government of Car- 
ranza and the Russian government. The remainder 
of the jewels he took with him on his passage to Santo 
Domingo on his way to Mexico City. He took this round- 
about route because he dared not land in the United States, 
and feared to touch at Havana. He hoped to get from 
Santo Domingo to Mexico undisturbed by the police. He 
was not aware that no steamer connections existed be- 
tween the two countries. En passant he also hoped to 
stir the Dominicans and Haitians into open revolt 
against the American marines then occupying the island. 
In Haiti his activities became obnoxious; and, according 
to his story, his identity as a Russian agent was discovered. 
Fearing that he would be taken out and summarily shot, 
he risked arrest and fled to the United States. The dia- 
monds he left in Santo Domingo in the hands of a Ger- 
man communist who had accompanied him from Berlin. 

He passed through the United States without being 
arrested and went to Mexico, landing there almost penni- 
less. He met Rabindranath Roy, who immediately took 
him under his wing. In exchange for assistance, Gruzen- 
berg gave Roy’s Communist group official Russian rec- 
ognition. In the meantime Gruzenberg received word 
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that his safety-deposit vault in Switzerland had been 
broken into by the Swiss government. The documents, 
it was secretly rumored, were laid before the League of 
Nations, and were, in part, the cause for the exclusion of 
Mexico from the League. 

However that may be, Gruzenberg seemed interested 
primarily in the recovery of the Santo Domingo jewels, 
and accordingly sent Mallen, a young Mexican radical, 
for them. But Mallen had hardly left when word was 
received from the German in whose keeping the jewels 
had been left, that the Haitian customs officials had be- 
come suspicious and had searched his belongings, slitting 
the bags and confiscating everything. However, the cus- 
toms officials could no more dispose of the jewels than 
could Gruzenberg. They told the German that they would 
release them on the payment of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The German, who was very much terrified, gave 
Mallen a map and instructions how other messengers 
were to reach his house, along with information as to 
where he imagined the jewels to be, and a new secret 
code for communicating. He sent word to Gruzenberg 
that great care should be exercised in approaching him, 
as he was constantly watched. 

Plans were discussed as to how the hundred thousand 
dollars might be raised. One plan was to secure henequen 
on credit for shipment to Russia; the goods would then 
be sidetracked to New Orleans and the money from the 
sale would be devoted to getting the diamonds “out of 
hock.” Overtures were also made to high officials of the 
Mexican government, but little was accomplished. Other 
plans were considered. One day Roy asked me to bring 
Felipe Carrillo, with whom I was well acquainted, to his 
home for dinner. Roy then broached the proposal that 
Felipe try to get the jewels in Santo Domingo. Felipe 
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could keep half the net proceeds to use for propaganda 
in Yucatan. 

Before the details could be discussed and something 
definite arranged, Gruzenberg was recalled to Russia. 
He left on a spurious Mexican passport. Roy, who had 
been named as a delegate to Moscow from his hand- 
picked Communist party, also decided to leave. Having 
no one among the Communists whom he cared to trust, 
he begged me, as a friend, to conceal his departure. Roy 
was still wanted by the British government; he was con- 
stantly watched by the British secret police; and a price 
was on his head. During the war and for some time after, 
British warships frequently stopped passenger boats of 
the various nations on the high seas and removed inter- 
national plotters. This was early in 1920, and Roy feared 
that he might still fall into the clutches of the British 
authorities. He begged me to come and live at his house 
for several months, so that no one would know that he 
had left. Up to that time I knew only vaguely about the 
jewels, but at the last moment he told me the entire story 
of Gruzenberg, as I have set it down here. Roy placed 
in my hands the various Santo Domingo documents, 
which were to be turned over to Felipe Carrillo in case 
he took up the project of recovering the jewels. 

I thus came to know Felipe Carrillo much better than 
before. He was of the tall Maya Indian type, one of the 
handsomest men I have ever met, with a genial human 
lovableness that won innumerable friends and disarmed 
his enemies. He had the elements of genius—simplicity, 
energy, vision. Mexico, during its bizarre history, has 
known many leaders and many prophets, most of them 
false. The few inspired ones, those most like our own 
Lincoln, have invariably come up from the submerged 
Indian class. Juarez was one of these, a shepherd from 
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la Oaxaca, the first to attempt to modernize the country. In 
the revolution precipitated by Madero against Diaz, more 
Ig of the leaders were Indians than mestizos. Felipe Car- 
a. rillo, the most extraordinary, the ablest, was a Maya from 
id Yucatan. He claimed descent from the kings of Motul, 
d- one of the old Maya capitals that were great twelve cen- 
1g turies ago. His family has had many illustrious members 
st, —writers, soldiers, and leaders. Felipe, the youngest of 
oy a family of fourteen children, carried the love of his race 
n- in his heart. His one burning aim in life was to restore 
ce the Maya civilization to the splendor of its pre-Spanish 
oT, era. Early in his career he had been jailed by Diaz for 
of reading the Mexican constitution in Maya to the peons 
ail on the various haciendas; in all he spent seven years in 
ed jails. During the administration of Carranza he organ- 
sh ized the Liga de Resistencia of Yucatan, which aimed to 
Ise cement all Maya Mexico into one group for a great cul- 
he tural revival based on the liberty of the Indians. Wher 
he he was still a boy, his mother had sent him and his three 
ry brothers with an expedition to free Guatemala from a 
ed tyrannous government; and he dreamed of the day when 
its, he would lead a crusade of his own people. But he soon 
ase aroused the bitter antagonism of President Carranza, who 
sent troops to Yucatan to break up the League of Resist- 
lan ance. Most of the peasants had arms. These were con- 
the fiscated and, as an insult to Felipe, a hundred Indians 
1an were flogged in the Plaza of Motul. Felipe himself had 
ied to fly from the peninsula for his life. He came up to 
ity, the capital very much embittered and swearing vengeance. 
has He was already actively enmeshed in his plan for the 
em secession of the Maya areas. He could see no hope for 
wn Yucatan as a part of Mexico. 
ged “The Mayas are not Mexican,” he would insist to me 


om time and again with flashing eyes. ‘The less we have to 
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do with the central government, the better off we’ll be. 
It has defiled us time and again and has consistently 
thwarted the reémergence of our people. Look at the 
map,” he would say. “We are separated by a low marshy 
isthmus. The Maya regions are set apart. Ours is an- 
other geographic world; ours is a different racial world. 
If Mexico won’t let us alone, won’t permit us to work 
out our own destinies freely and gloriously, then we must 
separate from Mexico. The present government has 
destroyed all our hopes. Look at Carranza’s handling of 
the national election. Obregon is the one popular candi- 
date. His followers have been jailed and murdered, 
maltreated as we were maltreated in Yucatan. Obregon 
is held here in the capital. We have no hope from the 
government of Mexico.” 


Felipe, along with other Yucatecans, was planning to 
launch the revolt against the central government as soon 
as the plans could be perfected and funds raised. He had 
control of some henequen, which was to be sold in the 
United States. He hoped to use the money either to 
obtain the jewels from Santo Domingo or to launch oper- 
ations against Mexico—whichever course seemed most 
feasible and opportune. 


And yet the idea of paying hush-money for the recov- 
ery of the jewels aroused his anger. 


One night, long after twelve o’clock, he came rushing 
up to my house and routed me out of bed. “Put your 
clothes on,” he commanded, “and come on.” 


We walked down the broad Paseo de la Reforma 
toward Chapultepec Castle, the summer home of the 
president. The night was clear and frosty. The stars 
flamed overhead as they do only in the southland, seeming 
close enough to be caught in the hands. Ahead of us 
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loomed the castle out of the massed foliage of the jardin. 
Felipe was in high spirits. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” he declared: “outfit 
a ship and send out a group of armed men to get the 
jewels by force.” 

The idea of sending a shipload of filibusters to Santo 
Domingo, patrolled by American marines, seemed the 
simplest thing in the world to him, and under the spell of 
his eloquence at that uncanny hour in the morning, to me 
also. Our emotions carried us on to the jardin. There 
the charro guards turned us back. 

“We'll do it; we'll do it; we’ll do it!” cried Felipe, 
slapping his sombrero against his leg. 

He hailed a passing taxi. We flew over to the Y. M. 
C. A. and, though it was three in the morning, we routed 
out his brother, Benjamin. We dropped into a cantina 
on Balderas Street, and warmed ourselves with cognac. 

“You’re to lead a filibuster expedition to Santo 
Domingo,” Felipe informed his brother. 

Benjamin did not seem particularly surprised that he 
was routed out of bed at three in the morning to be told 
this news. If he could have done so, he would have set 
off that very instant. Felipe told him the details. 

We prowled the dark streets till dawn, talking over 
the plans. About seven—scarcely feeling our fatigue— 
we dropped into the Hotel Royal on the Paseo, where 
Felipe was staying, to have breakfast. Though holding 
a position as a staid pedagogue, I wanted nothing better 
than to participate in the adventure. 

A sea captain from Yucatan, whose name I do not 
remember, was next called into our counsels. He was a 
funny fellow, with black trailing mustaches and a big 
hooked nose. He claimed to be part Jewish. He had 
an option on a small yacht. Day after day we got to- 
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gether and discussed the problem of outfitting this yacht 
and of picking the crew. We went over the map of the 
German and his statements with regard to where the 
jewels were being kept. We ransacked the bookstores for 
maps of the island. The boat would be sent from Yuca. 
tan, where Felipe had close connections with the seamen’ 
union; landing would be made in Santo Domingo some 
thirty miles from Port au Prince near St. Marc, on, 
desolate strip of shore. Several men would be sent over. 
land to the capital to look over the situation. 

The four of us lived for several weeks in a waking 
trance. Felipe, Benjamin, the sea captain and I woul 
take our papers and maps and hunt up some little side 
café, often La Peninsula on the Republica de Cuba, : 
Yucatecan eating-place across from the Lyric Theater: 
and there we would drink beer, flirt with the pretty 
waitresses, and pore over the maps; and, with our blood 
quickening, would even recite the details of our landing, 
the descent on the house of the official supposed to have 
the jewels, the escape. Our heated brains echoed with 
the sound of smashing doors, scuffles, and stray shots in 
the dark under the burning tropic night-sky. Then the 
long return, the jewels sold—and the talk of the evening 
would swing back to Felipe’s dream of a free Maya land 

“We shall make a great free people,” he told me 
“We shall give them the right to live again, to breathe 
as human beings. We shall rebuild the old monument 
at Uxmal and Chichen Itza and reinstill in these despoiled 
sons the spirit of ancient grandeur. We shall make them 
proud of their forebears and of themselves. We shal 
build new monuments and schools and halls of justice; 
and the world will look to Yucatan as an example of how 
an oppressed people learned to be free!” 
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And with his exalted words ringing in our obsessed 
brains, we would reel our separate ways through the 
dawn. I do not want to give the impression that Felipe 
Carrillo was an impractical man. He had a great prac- 
tical capacity for making things succeed. Everything he 
touched, he touched with enthusiasm. Certainly he had 
no romanticism that would carry him, for long, away 
from his dream of a free Maya land. Everything had to 
contribute to that goal in one way or another. He never 
lost sight of his main objective. He needed funds badly 
and he saw this expedition as a possible solution—perhaps 
something gained, certainly not much lost. The actual 
details of the project aroused his emotions, but in the very 
fire of his enthusiasm there was ever something calculat- 
ing—a poised restraint. For the rest of us, the wild 
descent on Santo Domingo was proving more heady 
drink. 

About this time Carranza was trying to railroad into 
the presidency one “Meester” Bonillas, who had lived in 
the United States so long that he could not even speak 
good Spanish. The main obstacle was Alvaro Obregén, 
the idol of the army, a man for whom Felipe had infinite 
respect. Carranza, seeing that Obregén was gaining the 
sympathy of the country, ordered his arrest on a trumped- 
up charge of treason. Obregon, disguised as a brakeman, 
escaped to Balsas in the state of Guerrero, where he won 
over the local garrison and started a revolt. The country 
tallied to him. Within a month his forces swept to suc- 
cess and Carranza was fleeing to a bloody grave. The 
moment the revolutionary storm headed by Obregén 
broke, Felipe felt it his duty to enlist his energies in its 
behalf. Our little plans were flung into the discard. Both 
he and Benjamin slipped up into the mountains and raised 
guerrilla bands. These bands, joined by similar groups, 
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swelled rapidly in size and were finally incorporated in 
the main body of troops moving on the capital. 

For three weeks I became, relatively, a sane individ- 
ual, sedately discharging my duties at the American 
School. When I next saw Benjamin, he was coming down 
the Paseo de la Reforma on a magnificent horse, with 
the triumphant invading troops of Obregén—down the 
same avenue where we had strolled so many nights, per- 
fecting the details of our Santo Domigo expedition. Now 
Benjamin wore a garland of flowers around his shoul- 
ders; in the barrel of his gun were stuck two scarlet 
geraniums. He spied me. “Ola, hombre!” And he gave 
me a true Mexican embrace. 

But nothing more was said of the expedition. Felipe 
left almost immediately to take charge of Yucatan; Ben- 
jamin became chief of police of Mérida. I had one brief 
word with Felipe. 

“Obregon,” he told me, “has promised everything I 
demanded. He is with me in the freeing of the Mayas. 
He will not interfere, and he will give me any help for 
which I ask.” 

That promise Obregon kept faithfully. And herein 
lies the real reason why the Maya empire was not lost to 
Mexico and why a dishonest Dominican official sleeps 
calmly in his bed. For Felipe Carriilo had the purpose 
and energy, together with boundless faith in the Mexican 
people, to carry a secession movement to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The strange welter of bloody politics that has been 
Mexico’s heritage through the centuries has bubbled on. 
For three years Felipe Carrillo worked with his people. 
Today catastrophe has overtaken him. He, in turn, has 
gone down to a violent death. Benjamin has been shot. 
The sea captain I never saw again. But I think often 
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of those hectic nights of planning, those burning schemes 
for the creation of a new state and the rejuvenation of a 
race. And if those romantic gatherings had their anti- 
climax, I learned to love Felipe Carrillo as a man and 
as a dreamer. No one who knew him failed to feel his 
boundless vitality, his determination, his intellectual clar- 
ity, his passionate faith in the Maya people. But the 
Maya chief is gone, and I have never found so good a 
companion for my walks down the Paseo, nor nights so 
rich and warm and thrilling as those we spent in plotting 
to free the Mayas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


By EvizaBEtH J. COATSWORTH 


ET it be understood that I am Don Juan Gomez! 
My blood is pure blood from the proudest blood of 
Spain 
And I own hills and valleys beyond a long day’s riding 
And heavy lies the silver upon my bridle rein. 


Let it be understood that I am Don Juan Gomez! 

My saddle-cloth is fringed with scalps of Indians I have 
slain 

And when I see a girl and knock upon her shutter 

Though it be dawn or dark I need not knock again. 


Let it be understood that I am Don Juan Gomez! 

Only in prayer to bend the knee and bow the head I deign. 

And when I pray, the saints go hurrying to the Virgin 

And cry, “Don Juan is praying, and must not pray in 
vain!” 








CALL FOR AN ICONOCLASTIC CRITIC 
By Georce E. DEMILLE 


HE chief business of our great thinkers, our forward- 
looking leaders, in this age of skepticism, is the crit- 

ical examination and revaluation of the body of ideas 
built up for our use by our sainted forefathers. As a re- 
sult, we have heresy everywhere. Open one of the rep- 
resentative periodicals of the day—The Nation will do. 
From cover to cover, it is composed of attacks on received 
ideas, of heresies in politics, in history, in religion, in 
morals, even in science. Yet in spite of all this over- 
toppling of ancestral towers, in one province of the king- 
dom of ideas the conservative still rules supreme. And 
that, strangely enough, is the province of literary history. 
A very brief experience in the teaching of literature 
has convinced me of the truth of two things: that a good 
half of literary history is bunk, and that a good nine- 
tenths of the students of literature are liars. One of the 
great trials of my existence arises from my inability to 
make students give voice to their actual, honest opinions 
about books. ‘The eagerness with which the ordinary 
student, in spite of my frantic howls about independence, 
gulps down a second-hand opinion, the air of astonishing 
wisdom with which he plausibly patters it forth, is to 
me one of life’s perpetual mysteries. ‘Oh, yes,” he as- 
sures me, “Shakespeare is the greatest of all poets; Gray 
is the most important figure in English poetry between 
Milton and Wordsworth; Dr. Johnson is an interesting 
person, but a bad critic.” He doesn’t know why all this 
is so, but he is perfectly convinced that it is true. And 
when, as frequently happens, I look him straight in the 
eye and ask him if he really believes what he says, he 
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looks as shocked and pained as if I had questioned his 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. 


And this parroting of second-hand opinions is not 
confined to the undergraduate. It is even more prevalent 
in the graduate school—more complete, more systema- 
tized. It goes even further—the very worst of literary 
liars is the professional student, the teacher of the history 
of literature. ‘This is a pretty serious charge to bring 
against a highly respected and respectable body of in- 
telligent men. It is an unpleasant thing to be compelled 
to say about my closest friends—and about myself. But 
itis true. I know from long and painful experience how 
pervasive, how insidious, is the habit of taking at second- 
hand opinions about authors, how easy it is to buy one’s 
ideas ready-made. 

Now I do not mean that the majority of literary stu- 
dents are conscious liars and hypocrites. The difficulty 
is more deep-seated, more subtly insinuating, and there- 
fore more dangerous, than that. The trouble with most 
of us who are engaged in literature as a business is that 
we never realize how insincere we are. We fool not only 
the public, but ourselves as well. 

How does it happen that we, fairly intelligent men, 
fundamentally honest men, arrive at such a state of liter- 
ary hypocrisy? ‘The process is long and complex. Here 
I am, an undergraduate, aged twenty, just about to com- 
mence as an “English major.” I honestly desire to know 
the best that is thought and said in the world. I have 
already passed through many stages of literary develop- 
ment—the Horatio Alger stage, the Walter Scott stage, 
the Longfellow stage. Successive disillusionments have 
left me with a great humility; I greatly doubt the cor- 
rectness of my own literary judgments. Therefore, when 
my instructor, obviously a better man than I, tells me 
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that Wordsworth is the profoundest poet of the nineteenth 
century, I believe him. True, I should hardly have come 
to that conclusion by myself. I really don’t like Words- 
worth; away down deep, I think he is an old bore. But 
in my humility, I feel that the trouble must be with my 
own immaturity of taste. I read Wordsworth; and such 
is the power of autosuggestion that before long I have 
fully persuaded myself that Wordsworth is “the pro- 
foundest poet of the nineteenth century.” ‘That, I think, 
is a typical experience in the mental life of a literary 
student. 

As the student goes on, he may come to the point of 
intelligence where he can see that his instructor was an 
ass. But that does not help one bit to free him from the 
tyranny of the instructor’s statements, for further study 
teaches him that the instructor was not voicing his own 
opinion, but acting merely as the mouthpiece of a tradi- 
tion. No one who has not experienced its pressure can 
have the faintest conception of the tremendous weight 
and solidity of the orthodox literary tradition. Rare in- 
deed is that student who, by the time he has accumulated 
his Ph.D., can do more than repeat, parrot-like, the com- 
monplaces of that tradition. 

Well, after all, isn’t the system right? Aren’t these 
traditional opinions as near correct as human opinions 
can ever be? We are taught that this body of literary 
judgments which is gathered into our histories of litera- 
ture represents the cumulative opinions of generations of 
cultivated men; that it is the work of no single, fallible 
individual, but the result of a sort of literary referendum, 
participated in by all the cultivated and literary-minded 
men of all the book-reading ages. To defy it, then, is 
to stand out against the very class with which we most 
wish to be associated. Horrible thought. 
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If this, the commonly received explanation of the 
source of literary opinion, were true, I should hesitate 
long before venturing to contradict any of its dogmas. 
But the more I study the history of literature, and par- 
ticularly the history of criticism, the more firmly I am 
convinced of one thing—that the opinions about authors 
recorded in our histories of literature result from no such 
universal referendum as is commonly claimed. Rather, 
I become every day more certain that our literary opinions 
are made for us by a small group of professional critics 
who by the prestige of their names, the magic of their 
phrases, succeed in getting their opinions adopted by the 
literary public. Our literary histories today record the 
opinions of only half a dozen critics, different in quality 
and value, but all in some sense great critics. We all 
know that in the eighteenth century literary opinion was 
made by a series of literary dictators—Dryden, Pope, 
Johnson in England, Boileau in France. What we do 
not often realize is that throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury as well, there was a sort of apostolic succession of 
literary popes—Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Arnold, Low- 
ell—and it is from them in the main that our present 
literary tradition comes. Now I have a very profound 
respect for each of these great men. But one of the most 
important morals to be drawn from the history of literary 
criticism is that no critic is infallible. And as I look 
closely at these five men, I find in each of them certain 
tendencies toward error and exaggeration. 

Coleridge’s chief contribution to critical opinion I 
take to have been his revaluation of Shakespeare. In 
many ways, no one has written more finely on the great 
dramatist. But there is one fault running all through his 
Shakespearean criticism. During the eighteenth century, 
the fashion had been to sneer at Shakespeare—“he was 
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great, but he wanted art.” This fashion Coleridge is 
combating, and with a fighter’s natural tendency, he errs 
on the other side. He is so continually praising the poet, 
so constantly defending him against Neo-classic attack, 
that he ends by giving one the impression that Shake- 
speare can do no wrong—an opinion held throughout the 
nineteenth century by all right-minded literary thinkers, 
and still persisting to a remarkable extent in the remoter 
districts. 

Lamb, the rediscoverer of the “minor Elizabethans,” 
has all the enthusiasm and all the exaggeration of a re- 
discoverer. ‘To him we are indebted for the remarkable 
notion, carefully restated in all our histories, that Web- 
ster, Ford, Tourneur and Company are great poets and 
great dramatists. 

Hazlitt is another matter. [I am inclined to think 
everything considered, that William Hazlitt was the 
soundest, keenest, surest critic who ever wrote in English. 
But unfortunately, he wrote in 1820, not in 1920; before 
and not after the Victorian era. Many of his judgments, 
therefore, while sound in their time, can no longer stand. 

Arnold, generally sure, has one weakness—an excess 
of Hebraism in his temperament, a tendency to over- 
estimate the writer who expresses moral ideas, a lack of 
appreciation on the purely sensuous side of literature. 


Lowell, last of the succession, is the most curious of 
all. His essays cover practically all of the great figures 
in English literature, from Chaucer to Carlyle; in them 
he fixed, in beautifully turned sentences, the opinions of 
his predecessors. But never, in the course of his eighty- 
four years on this planet, did he have, as far as I can 
discover, one original thought. He merely restated, 
beautifully and finally, but blindly and unquestioningly, 
the traditions as he had received them, good and bad, 
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correct and fallacious. Since his time, the fashion of 
writing critical essays on the classics has gone out, and 
the great tradition stands as he left it. 

With the death of Lowell, in 1891, the apostolic suc- 
cession came to anend. Its work was done; the structure 
of literary opinion it had raised seemed destined to en- 
dure throughout the ages. It ceased to be the proper 
thing to write comprehensive essays on Chaucer and 
Spenser; the critic who ventured to touch the classics 
contented himself with side-issues only. Howells alone 
sounded an occasional note of protest, but his voice was 
too gentle, his temperament (though not his intellect) too 
conservative, for the inaugurator of a revolution. Then, 
somewhere about 1915, things began to happen. Mark 
Twain, accorded by his contemporaries only a cap and 
bells, was suddenly invested with the philosopher’s man- 
tle. A wild throng of Greenwich Villagers rose one night 
and toppled the haloed statue of Longfellow into the 
mud. John Mackinnon Robertson sailed over from Eng- 
land, armed with the divining-rod of a “new critical 
method,” hauled Poe out of a Baltimore gutter, and pro- 
claimed him our king of poetry. A new school of 
critics arose—the iconoclastic school. John Macy, Fred 
Lewis Pattee, Stuart Sherman, H. L. Mencken, Carl Van 
Doren—the best critical minds of the country have come 
to the study of American literature, fired with a deter- 
mination to see the American classics as they are, stripped 
of the disguising robes of tradition. As a result, every 
history of American literature written before 1910 is 
ready for the scrap-heap, and a whole new set of valua- 
tions in American literature has been made for us. There 
is little doubt in the mind of any intelligent person today 
as to the relative merits of Whittier and Whitman, 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Edgar Lee Masters, James 
Lane Allen and Theodore Dreiser. 

One good job has been done; another still remains to 
do. I am fully convinced that our histories of English 
literature at the present time contain as many horrible 
overvaluations and undervaluations as did our histories 
of American literature fifteen years ago. Tried by the 
test of actual survival—of life, not mummification—] 
wonder what would become of John Dryden. I wonder 
if Pepys is not more than the trivial gossip our histories 
make him out to be. I wonder if Milton is quite as large 
as the inscription on his tomb asserts. I wonder if Rich- 
ardson is anything more than a prolix old bore. I wonder 
if Blake is as tremendous a personage as the followers of 
his cult would have us believe. I do not make any asser- 
tions; I merely wonder. 

Already a beginning has been made. Frank Harris, 
in The Man Shakespeare—that queer, crazy, brilliant, 
intensely stimulating study—has helped us to some new 
notions of Shakespeare. William Archer, in The Old 
Drama and the New, has pretty thoroughly demolished 
the minor Elizabethans—at least as dramatists. But this 
is only a beginning. In the name, then, of all the be- 
wildered undergraduates, of all sham-hating teachers of 
literature, I call on John Macy and Fred Lewis Pattee 
and Stuart Sherman and H. L. Mencken and Carl Van 
Doren to leave for a bit their comparatively profitless 
task of reviewing contemporaries, and to give us a new 
set of opinions on the classics of English literature, from 
which we may build a new history of that literature. The 
great tradition of nineteenth century criticism contains, 
like all traditions made by mere fallible men, hosts of 
errors. I call on you to give us a new tradition. Other- 
wise, what will the next generation have to demolish? 
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WHERE WITCHES ABOUND 


By EvizasetH Wiis DEHuFF 


EGARDLESS of all of Cotton Mather’s activities, 
R witches still exist on this continent. Every Indian 
pueblo is infested with them in various forms from 
coyotes, owls, crows, and bears to human beings. I have 
been assured of this many times during my years of edu- 
cational work among the Indians of the Southwest, with 
so much conviction from even the educated and so-called 
Christian members of the tribes that I have just es- 
caped seeing them with my own eyes on dark winter 
nights. 

These witches are not only abundant but busily occu- 
pied in direful machinations. All misfortune, evil, illness, 
and death are attributed to witchcraft. No one ever dies 
from natural causes. When a person becomes ill the 
witches, jealous or revengeful, have stuck cactus needles, 
poisoned feathers, dirty rags or stones into the affected 
organs; and if these cannot be withdrawn the person dies. 

If a particular portion of the white of an egg, which 
is always bewitched, touches the soft spot of a baby’s 
head, the child will surely die. Poh-ve-cah, the most 
skillful of the pottery makers, has lost nine of her twelve 
babies. She confided to me that some of her Spanish- 
American neighbors were witches and were jealous of 
her success in her craft. She knew, because of this jealousy, 
they had caused the deaths of her babies by breaking eggs 
over their heads when she was not around. And in Poh- 
ve-cah’s eyes there is no reason for studying the care and 
feeding of babies. Hers are doomed to die because of 
these envious witches. 

Since illness is always due to practices of witchcraft, 
the duty of the medicine man is to counteract this black 
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magic. To this end, a special ceremony has been evolved. 
Several medicine men enter the sick chamber nude, ex- 
cept for loin cloths, with their bodies brightly painted, 
With meal and vari-colored clays they draw a geometric 
design upon the floor, in the center of which they place 
a pottery bowl of water. Then in their proper positions, 
decreed by custom, they arrange magic stone fetishes, 
which possess all-wisdom. These are often in the form 
of bears and toads, polished to shining smoothness and 
with turquoise eyes. 


After this preliminary ceremony, they dance with 
rattles, chanting a low-pitched song, one of which begins, 
“Yoh-ho, yoh-ho, hah-lo-shay.” ‘The visiting relatives 
crouch breathless; the patient’s pulse quickens with fright, 
if the case is not too critical; the shining, dilated eyes of 
small children peep secretly out from under blankets, 
where they have been hidden so that they may not see 
what is happening; the quivering rattles hiss like the 
noise of snakes; and the thud of the dancing feet keeps 
syncopated time to the rhythm of the deep-toned chant, 
that swells and recedes in vibratory waves like desert 
winds. Suddenly the noise ceases. ‘The medicine men 
peer intently into the bowl of water and then rush sud- 
denly from the house. In the mirrored depths of the 
water, they have seen the reflection of the hiding witch, 
guilty of producing that sickness; and they dash out to 
seize her. 


In a short time the medicine men return dangling a 
hideous rag imitation of a witch. They dance again 
with this image and then proceed to the treatment of the 
patient. Pressing and punching, they locate the pain. 
Next they gently rub a small sacred stone bear with tur- 
quoise eyes over the diseased portions of the body. From 
the affected spots they draw out cactus needles, stones and 
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rags, right before the eyes of the watching loved ones. 
Balls of fire have been seen to drop, roll around the room, 
and mysteriously disappear ; and various other things have 
occurred, according, perhaps, to the degree of hypnosis 
of the different observers. As a final remedy, one of the 
fetishes is picked up from the floor and bound with sacred 
meal about the waist of the sick person. In psychological 
cases this treatment is wonderfully efficacious. 


In the home of each medicine man there is a special 
medicine god upon which in worship the wise man scat- 
ters handfuls of sacred meal. One that I have seen is made 
of soft white eagle feathers with a bear’s claw for a hand. 
Since bears frequently walk upright like a man and yet 
are enemies to man, the Indians believe that they are 
witches and that in their paws is magic as well as strength. 
When bears are slain their pelts are not generally taken, 
for anyone covered by such a skin would be transformed 
into a witch; but the claws are cut off and afterwards 
employed in cases where skill in magic is desired. 

In Laguna several years ago a healer used to carry 
a bear’s claw and a bowl of sacred meal to a home four 
days after the death of one of its occupants. Here he 
would use the claw to scatter the meal in the directions 
of the four cardinal points to drive away haunting images 
of the departed one. 

Occasionally during death-bed delirium, the sick per- 
son declares who the witch is that is taking his life. Until 
recent years, the witch if still living was invariably 
caught, and with proper ceremony her living heart was. 
cutout and burned. Merely killing the witch would leave 
the heart—the only acknowledged vital organ—intact to 
enter a new incarnation of evil. 

Sometimes the witches appear without warning and 
work too rapidly for the medicine men. A certain Indian 
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was appointed governor of his village by the council of 
chiefs. As a sign of his office he received the cane pre- 
sented to the tribe by President Lincoln in token of 
good faith. That night his family was awakened by a 
noise on the roof. Witches were dancing just above the 
spot where the new governor was sleeping, because they 
were jealous of his honor. ‘They danced so hard that the 
cane hanging on the wall above his head shook and danced 
too. ‘This was the death dance, and, although the gover- 
nor was already tuberculous, in the belief of his family 
the witches made him die that night. 

Other weird witch stories are told as historically 
authentic, with bated breath and eyes distended with fear. 
Several times intelligent members of different pueblos 
have told me of women who have been killed by the 
witches, and, after having been buried for four days, have 
been dug up and stolen at night by the same sorcerers for 
a carnal feast. But loving brothers with the help of 
friendly birds, beavers, or grandmother spiders have 
rescued the women at the last dramatic moment and 
brought them back to life by removing the cacti, etc., 
from their bodies. ‘The women, however, remained blind 
the rest of their lives as a result of having lain in the 
grave for four days. 

Again and again I am assured of the truthfulness of 
tales about witches who have been seen secretly gambling 
at night in human hearts. The losing side would then kill 
great numbers of innocent villagers in order to pay their 
debts of honor. This is the Indians’ explanation, no 
doubt, of epidemics and plagues that have swept their 
pueblos in the past. The witches gamble in human lives 
because of their insatiable hunger for human flesh. To 
the Indian the heart is the life of a man. 
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The question naturally arises why witches are not 
hunted out by the good people and killed. One of the 
considerations which make this impossible is the deep- 
rooted superstition that if an innocent discoverer of a 
witch betrays the witch, the sorcerer will cause the tat- 
tler’s death upon the spot and escape himself. But there 
have been occasions when witches were destroyed as a 
result of death-bed disclosures by the witch’s victim, or 
of discovery of the witch while roaming afield as an 
animal. 


By passing under a magic hoop or artificial rainbow— 
for witches even dare imitate the property of the gods— 
witches can transform themselves into various animals 
and birds, generally predatory animals. It is while in 
this form that they may be captured and destroyed. Thus, 
according to fable, men have gone into the mountains, 
where they were attacked by bears. After terrific en- 
counters they killed the animals, and, on returning home, 
found that certain villagers, who had been suspected of 
witchcraft, had died simultaneously with the beasts. These 
witch-people had perished while wandering in the form 
of bears. 

At one time the good people of a village were dying 
in numbers. Witches, of course, were to blame. The 
principales held a council to discuss methods by which 
the village could be rid of its enemy. ‘Their only chance 
was to catch him while he was parading as a predatory 
beast engaged in his evil pursuits. No such animal had 
been seen by any one near the village; so it was believed 
that he must approach through an arroyo, which skirted 
the village and formed the only secret entry. Accordingly 
it was decided that a trap must be set in the arroyo. But 
since they did not know what form the witch might take, 
they could not tell the kind of trap to set. Finally it 
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was decided that a man must be stationed there to catch 
him. Lots were cast to see who should be chosen for 
this post. 

The unlucky man was then starved for many days 
until scarcely more than a skeleton was left. A dog was 
killed in the meantime and allowed to decay. Then the 
emaciated man was smeared with the putrid flesh of the 
dog. And that night he lay down across the arroyo, with 
watchers stationed behind bushes near-by. 


Sure enough, a coyote came creeping along the path. 
When he saw the man lying there he drew back. Then 
he sniffed the air. He detected something dead. He 
sniffed again and again and decided the odor came from 
the direction of the prostrate man. Reassured by this de- 
cision, he approached; and when he stood astride the 
man smelling his body, the man threw his arms about 
the coyote and held him until the watchers came to the 
rescue. As was expected, the coyote proved to be the 
witch, for his stomach was found filled with cactus 
needles, the food of witches. His heart was duly burned 
and the good people of the pueblo no longer died. These 
things are almost universally believed among the Pueblos. 

Other forms of superstition, unrelated to witchcraft, 
are also common among these Indians. For instance, like 
other primitive peoples, they believe that most of the 
simple acts of life have a hidden meaning. If the noto- 
riously lazy burro frisks, runs, jumps about, and kicks up 
his heels, it will surely snow, because it did so in the past. 
When a cat washes its face visitors will come from the 
direction the cat faces during the process of ablution. If 
a rooster crows during the day when the sun is high, 
something unexpected will happen. These beliefs have 
perhaps been introduced upon the fertile ground of In- 
dian superstition since the advent of Mexican neighbors; 
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but there are also many original Pueblo superstitions 
about the movements of birds and clouds, the play of 
lightning, and the whirlwind as a wind-witch. 

The: Indians believe that winter alone is the time for 
story telling. If a tale is told in the spring, cold weather 
will return to destroy the young food plants; if one is 
related during the summer, rattlesnakes will bite the 
relator, or the spirits of the dead, who come up from 
the underworld and wander when the ground is soft and 
free from frost, will punish the person whom they find 
repeating their lore, by sending a drouth to wilt his corn. 
This belief probably had an economic origin. Story tell- 
ing is far pleasanter than farm work, so that ancient chiefs 
no doubt had to invent some superstition to make the men 


work instead of play during the planting, growing, and 
harvesting seasons. 


Except among the Hopi Indians, where snakes are 
the brothers of men and their messengers to the departed 
spirits, snakes found in a home are not only killed but 
burned to destroy their evil powers completely. 

A yearly ceremonial of knocking a ball with shinny- 
sticks, which is observed by one of the pueblos, is another 
outgrowth of superstitious beliefs. The ball is made of 
cowhide, now stuffed with many kinds of seed, although 
originally only corn and squash seeds were used. On the 
morning of the contest the ball is taken into the house of 
the cacique, the spiritual leader of the village, where it is 
duly blessed and sprinkled with sacred meal and holy 
water. Then all of the male members of the pueblo 
gather in front of his house, and the cacique tosses the 
ball into their midst. The ball is struck for hours until it 
breaks, scattering its contents. The field upon which this 
occurs will be blessed and will bring forth the most abun- 
dant yield of the year. Each man, of course, tries to keep 
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the ball as much as possible over his own patch, and since 
sons may help fathers, that family comprising the greatest 
number of male members has a decided advantage. The 
fact that the custom is still kept up indicates some degree 
of continuing faith in its potency. 

Sometimes these superstitious beliefs are surprisingly 
deep-rooted and destructive. In a village of Hopiland 
a medicine man goes from house to house with certain 
paraphernalia, with which he plants a grain of corn and 
makes it sprout before the eyes of the household. This 
insures each family an abundant harvest for the year. One 
season an old man of the pueblo offended this leger- 
demainist and he refused to make the corn-stalk grow in 
the old man’s doorway. In grief the old Hopi went 
about wringing his hands, until he finally appealed to 
the Government agent to force the medicine man to make 
the corn grow for him. To appease the old fellow, the 
agent asked the medicine man to relent, but in vain. Then 
the agent insisted that the old man go ahead and plant 
his corn patch as usual, assuring him that the crop would 
be just as fruitful as the rains would permit. But no 
amount of persuasion could induce the old Indian to plant 
that year. “No,” he kept insisting, “I not plant. Corn 
not grow. I lose my seed.” 

In a number of instances the superstition is the out- 
growth of some religious belief. ‘The Laguna Indians, 
who are much more progressive than those of many of 
the other pueblos, were visited several years ago by the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. During this visit the 
time came for a secret ceremony to be observed. ‘The 
Commissioners were politely asked to leave the village 
during the time of the ceremonial. One of the Commis- 
sioners asked why it was that the Indians wanted them 
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to go away, since they were in sympathy with Indian cus- 
toms and beliefs. 

“Because,” replied a chief, “we were told by Monte- 
zuma, our God, never to let a white man witness our 


ceremonies or he would send a drouth upon the land to 
destroy our crops.” 


Finally the Indians were persuaded to allow one of 
the Commissioners to witness a part of their perform- 
ance. This was in the spring, and that year the Laguna 
country suffered one of the severest drouths in all its 
history. 

There is an old prophecy among them—also attributed 
to warnings from Montezuma—that when Indians dis- 
close the secrets of their religious beliefs to the white 
man, or allow him to witness their secret ceremonials, the 
Indian and his religion are then doomed to immediate 
destruction. And so their rituals are now, as before, 
guarded with masonic secrecy. 

As in the incident just related, it is strange how many 
of these superstitious beliefs are kept alive and intensified 
by coincidence. A Hopi boy was painting a scene from 
a medicine ceremony for me to use as an illustration 
of a story. During the process two Pueblo girls came 
in and were horrified. “If Fred finishes that picture 
somebody will die,” one whispered to me. No amount 
of jesting or reassurance could calm their fears. That 
same evening as Fred was putting the last strokes upon 
the picture, a messenger came breathlessly in to state that 
a small Indian boy had just dropped dead while wrestling 
in the play-room. In the views of those two girls and 
their friends, the boy did not die because he had been a 


sufferer from epilepsy and was not normal, but as a result 
of the medicine dance painting. 
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At another time a young girl taught me the medicine 
chant of her pueblo; and afterwards she was the victim 
of frightful pains. She would have died to pay the pen- 
alty of her disclosure of sacred rites to outsiders, if the 
Government had not intervened and operated for gall- 
stones. Stones of the witches! 


Sometimes, when the personal element enters in, 
such coincidences seem uncanny. Upon three occa- 
sions a pair of owls have chatted upon my housetop. The 
first time, they perched beside the warm chimney above 
my bedroom on a cold night of Holy Week. Early the 
next morning I breakfasted in the kitchen prior to a fifty- 
mile drive across the mesas to watch the flagellations of 
the Spanish-American penitentes—those dramatic, devout 
enactors of the sufferings of Christ. By way of conver- 
sation, I asked my Indian girl if she had heard the little 
owls talking. 

“Yes, I did,” she replied with such emphasis that my 
curiosity was aroused. 

“Did it mean something?” I inquired. 

“You’d better stay home!” she said. After a short 
silence she added: “Something bad’s goin’ to happen to 
you.” 

I smiled outwardly, laughed inwardly, and went on 
my way. When we reached the Mexican village, whose 
houses of sun-baked bricks blended harmoniously with the 
barren cliffs to which they clung, we found a procession 
of penitentes chanting their way up to the lofty brown 





morada silhouetted against the intense blue sky. Eroded | 
sandstone giants stood sentinel, phalanxed along the dis- | 


tance to the right; and low green-clad foot-hills piled and 
tumbled over each other up the winding canyon, leading 
to snow-capped peaks off to the left. Behind, stretched 
an expanse of miles and miles of peaceful valley. It was 
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a setting to direct one’s thoughts to the greatness and 
goodness of an All-Father, rather than to the suffering 
His Son endured for humanity. 


Yet here in the peace and quiet of Nature, where only 
the handiwork of God can be seen between the snug 
village—once Indian—and its far-distant, varied horizon; 
where no train smoke is ever seen, no telegraph click is 
heard, and few motor cars honk, the neighbors of our 
Indians must, perforce, scourge themselves in order to 
feel a part in the strife of the world, and to be conscious 
of the agonies Christ suffered upon the cross. 

The car stopped at the last house in the village, where 
my friend lived. We got out and went inside; but my 
young driver, a native of the village, was so excited over 
seeing his relatives in the procession that he neglected his 
brakes. Slowly the automobile rolled to the edge of the 
hill and pitched forward over the cliff. Those screeching 
owls! 

The second coming of the owls was followed imme- 
diately by news of my brother’s death; and the third time 
they came, they elected to roost directly above my Indian 
maid’s room. ‘That morning it was she who asked if I 
had heard the owls. 

“Yes, Poh-ve,” I answered, “but please do not tell 
me that it means anything unpleasant is going to happen, 
for I have had about all the trouble I can bear this year.” 

“Oh, nothing is goin’ to happen to you! It’s me this 
time.” 

Two days later she heard that her only sister had died 
that night. I was forced then to ask myself: “Is there 
real significance in the superstitions of the Indians?” I am 
not yet prepared to answer; for who at present knows 
the extent of the power of belief? 








BEAUTY’S HANDS ARE COOL 


By Karite WiLtson BAKER 


EAUTY’S hands are cool: 

They fall on fevered clay, 
And mute the sob half-uttered 
Into a listening breath; 

Beauty’s hands are cool 
As a crab-apple spray, 
And Beauty cares no more for tears 


Than Death. 


Come thou before her 

Shriven of thy sighs, 

Lay aside thy tumults 

Like a tattered dress; 

Beauty’s hands are cool 

As her quiet eyes— 

She will not dim her lucid peace 
With bitterness. 
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BRET HARTE ON THE FRONTIER 
A New Chapter of Biography 


By GeorceE R. Stewart, Jr. 


ance in a small town of northern California. He 

stood out in contrast to the usual frontier types pre- 
dominant there—drunken pack-train drivers, swearing 
cattlemen, and red-shirted miners down from Trinity 
River. Slightly built, he seemed hardly fitted for the 
struggles of pioneering. The fashionable, well-kept 
Dundrearies, still silky as became a youth of twenty-one, 
the mild voice and refined vocabulary, the courteous 
manner, all bespoke the gentleman. So also did the cut 
of his coat, but alas, the threadbare elbows of that same 
garment cried out the lie to such pretensions. A similar 
contrast was marked between the aristocratic bearing and 
an unfortunately down-at-heel condition of shoes. As a 
friend has summed him up, “He seemed clever rather 
than forcible, and presented a pathetic figure as of one 
who had gained no foothold on success.”’ Such a one was 
Bret Harte upon his arrival at Union. 


Fine in the year 1857 a newcomer made his appear- 


If the Fates ever wonder while spinning out our lives, 
they might have been pardoned a mild interest as Bret 
Harte’s thread passed its twenty-first year. Was the shiny 
coat, or the aristocratic carriage symbolic of the future? 
Was he to remain a village /ittérateur sneered at by suc- 
cessful farmers and lumbermen, or on the other hand was 
forcefulness to develop, and giving direction to cleverness 
lead him out to conquer? The three years at Union went 
far toward giving the answer. This was his developing 
period. Here Fate wove into his life its first great crisis. 
When in 1860 Harte gazed back upon the wake of the 
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steamer bearing him forever away from Union, it must 
have been with the feeling that he had met his test, and 
that, although defeated and driven out, he had neverthe- 
less been victorious. 

The first year in the North, however, gave little prom- 
ise for the future; the environment threatened in fact 
to be too much for Harte. Union (now Arcata) was in 
1857 a rude little frontier town only seven years removed 
from the wilderness. Primarily it was the point of 
debarkation on Humboldt Bay for men and supplies 
ascending to the Trinity diggings. Around the village 
lay a narrow fringe of farming land. Behind this stood 
the unbroken, almost untrodden, forest of giant redwoods 
merging quickly into tangled, pine-covered, Indian- 
haunted mountains. The town boasted one stone build- 
ing, and thither the more timid used sometimes to resort 
in fear of Indian attacks. 

In such environment there could be little place for a 
young member of the shabby-genteel. Culture and liter- 
ary taste could neither fell a redwood nor shoot an Indian. 
Harte had apparently wandered to Union for no more 
definite reason than that it was the home of his favorite 
married sister. He had no business, nor any better claim 
to a profession than a gift at writing amateur verses—a 
product not marketable on the frontier. The best use 
that Union could find for him was at odd jobbs. The coat 
remained threadbare, or grew worse. He dug pathetic 
looking post-holes, he clerked in a drug-store, he tutored, 
he taught school. 


From drug-clerk to schoolmaster can hardly be con- 
sidered progress in this case. Harte indeed organized 
his own private school, and collected a few children of 
the better families. But the instruction was rudimentary. 
So also was the equipment—a rude one-room building on 
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a hill near the edge of town. Glass was too much of a 
luxury for such a struggling academy; so the school- 
master to keep out the wind and to keep in the pupils’ 
wandering glances tacked unbleached muslin over the 
windows. All went well till one day a gale blew in from 
the Bay. One by one the muslins ripped out, books and 
papers blew across the floor, the frightened children 
shrieked, and the school—to use words which might have 
suggested themselves to its literary master—broke up with 
most admired disorder. At least one pupil never returned 
after the disaster, and soon the school died out. Again 
the elements had been too much for a young man “clever 
rather than forcible.” 

Life, however, could not be all black to a youth in 
the early twenties; across the darkness shot bright 
gleams marking the winning of a friend. For Harte 
made friends. Even in a frontier town there were some 
whose energies were not entirely consumed in loading 
pack-trains, or running a pier two miles across the mud- 
flats to meet the competition of the rival town of Eureka. 
Two names, Brizard and Murdock, have come down to 
us from those of Harte’s friends in Union. There are 
records of keenly enjoyed games of whist, of dances less 
satisfactory, of steady labor toward literary perfection. 
There are stories of friends who came to Harte’s room 
for those long evenings dear always to the hearts of young 
men just discovering the glories of the world and of their 
own minds. These must have been ambrosial nights— 
when talk wandered through the luring mazes of philoso- 
phy, or more likely reveled in the humor and tenderness 
of Boz and the latest beauties of the Laureate. But one 
teference which has been preserved does not deal with 
poetry but rather with the threadbare elbows, so that 
Harte’s poverty suddenly becomes poignant. For his 
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friend Brizard brought with him not only a congenial 
mind, but also an armful of cord-wood to fortify Harte’s 
empty fireplace against the bay-fogs. 

It was the influence brought to bear by one of these 
friendships which finally gave the significant turn to 
Harte’s life at Union. 

The ever-present rivalry of Eureka had caused a news- 
paper to become imperative to the prestige of Union; as 
a result the Northern Californian came into existence, 
largely through the instrumentality of the elder Murdock, 
father of Harte’s friend. The son had naturally a claim 
to one of the humble positions offered by the village 
paper, but called by other opportunities he assigned his 
rights by recommending his friend. Harte entered eagerly 
upon a work even so tenuously allied to literature. 

Of Harte’s actual experience for the next year or more 
we know little, and the complete loss of the files of the 
Northern Californian leaves small hope that we shall ever 
know more. Judging from other village papers of the 
time, we may suppose that of Union to have been a small 
four-page weekly. Advertisements, clippings, and official 
notices would absorb most of its space, so that each issue 
would require hardly more than three columns of original 
writing. The staff would scarcely be more than two. It 
makes little difference, then, whether we call Harte print- 
er’s devil, typesetter, or assistant editor; he probably com- 
bined all three offices. We know that he became a pro- 
ficient compositor. At the same time, a man of his literary 
inclinations could not fail to attempt editorial work. It 
is therefore no surprise to find Harte occasionally taking 
charge of the paper when his chief, Colonel Whipple, in 
the then easy-going manner of California editors, went 
elsewhere upon his own affairs. By 1860, then, we see 
Harte at last well on the road to becoming a village suc- 
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cess. Ina few more years of peaceful progress he might 
well hope to be editor of the Northern Californian in his 
own right, a small-town worthy, his coat no longer thread- 
bare. 


But Fate did not destine a peaceful development to 
Harte’s career as rural journalist. Frontier California of 
the ’so’s was never peaceful; throughout all its record 
runs the constant scarlet thread of violence. Indian trou- 
bles in particular were chronic. These were frequently 
mere mischievous cattle stealings, sometimes murders of 
outlying settlers, occasionally petty wars. White retalia- 
tion was vindictive, often more cruel than the provoking 
acts of the savages. 

During Harte’s time the Indian situation in the Hum- 
boldt Bay country became particularly difficult. The 
coastal tribes were inoffensive, but the mountain tribes, 
bold and warlike, carried on constant depredations against 
the property and lives of the scattered cattlemen. These 
retaliated by shooting on sight. It was the problem of 
the frontier, old as the first English settlements. The 
frontiersman, moreover, has never been an acute ethnol- 
ogist; and to the stockmen of Humboldt County coastal 
and mountain Indians alike were better dead than alive. 

The temper of the community can be illustrated by a 
resolution passed by a public meeting and published in 
the Humboldt Times about this time. ‘The document, 
which reflects the period’s widely accepted doctrine of 
“the manifest destiny of the Anglo-Saxon,” reads in part: 


Resolved, That as it is the white man who pays and sup- 
ports Government, their lives and property should be the first 
to receive protection from that Government. But as white men 
and human beings of a superior race—from principles of 


humanity—we are sensible that the Indians should have pro- 
tection also. 
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The resolution continued by recommending segregation 
of the Indians on reservations. 

About the time of this resolution certain members of 
the superior race decided to display their superiority—at 


least in craft and initiative. The coastal Indians, it is 
true, seemed harmless, but probably they were in secret 
league with the murdering mountain tribes; at any rate, 
an Indian was an Indian. The conspiracy required cau- 
tion, however, because the coastal Indians traded with the 
townspeople, and so came under their protection. Fortune 
favored the crafty. A large Indian village was located 
on an island separated from the town of Eureka by only 
a narrow channel. The inhabitants of this village cele- 
brated a religious festival which demanded a three-day 
feast. At the end of this ordeal the simple savages lay 
down to sleep off the effects. Apprised of this moment, a 
small band of the superior race armed themselves with 
knives and axes (firearms would arouse the neighboring 
townspeople), and paddling silently landed on the island. 
Their work was rapid and efficient. About sixty Indians, 
mainly women and children, were killed either sleeping 
or attempting to escape. In a communication to a San 
Francisco paper “Eye-witness,’ under cover of his 
pseudonym, described the scene upon the island at day- 
break: 

A short time after, the writer was upon the ground with 
feet treading in human blood, horrified with the awful and 
sickening sights which met the eye wherever it turned. Here 
was a mother fatally wounded hugging the mutilated carcass 
of her dying infant to her bosom; there a poor child of two 
years old, with its ear and scalp torn from the side of its little 
head. Here a father frantic with grief over the bloody corpses 
of his four little children and wife; there a brother and sister 
bitterly weeping, and trying to soothe with cold water the 
pallid face of a dying relative. There an aged female still living 


and sitting up, though covered with ghastly wounds, and dyed 
in her own blood; there a living infant by its dead mother de- 
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sirous of drawing some nourishment from a source that had 
ceased to flow. 


The wounded, dead, and dying were found all around, and in 
every lodge the skulls and frames of women and children cleft 
with axes and hatchets, and stabbed with knives, and the brains 
of an infant oozing from its broken head to the ground. 


This was the famous massacre of February 26, 1860, 
reports of which found their way as far as to the metro- 
politan dailies of New York City. 

Upon the life of young Harte, assistant editor of the 
Northern Californian, this massacre worked as a direct 
agency of Fate. By one of those coincidences which shape 
men’s lives the chief editor was at the time on his way to 
San Francisco. Stopping at Eureka, he visited the island, 
and sent back a report to his assistant. Upon the latter 
thus fell the responsibility of narrating the facts and com- 
menting upon them in the paper. Harte had not visited 
the place of the massacre, but the day following he had 
seen the miserable survivors bear their canoe-loads of 
mangled dead to the wharf at Union. We need little 
imagination to understand what must have been his mental 
reaction. Harte lived on the frontier, but was not of it. 
The goal of life toward which he had set himself was a 
Tennysonian excellence—a noble and high-minded ideal, 
admirable for all its touch of priggishness. There can be 
no doubt of the sickening at heart, the revulsion of feeling 
with which he saw the brutally hacked corpses. But would 
he have courage to speak aloud what he felt? 

The massacre was on Sunday; the paper was issued 
on Wednesday. We can imagine that in those days the 
young man spent some bitter hours with his conscience. 
The situation was a trying one. To the better part of 
the townspeople he might look for support in an attempt 
to oppose the murderers. But all the brutal and danger- 
ous elements of the frontier were devoted to a policy of 
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indiscriminate Indian murder. Men such as these, fresh 
from the slaughter of women and children, would not 
hesitate long over lynching a cub of an editor who dared 
oppose them. They had cowed the only other newspaper 
in the county; the sheriff was covertly their ally. A less 
upright man than Harte might have equivocated; a less 
courageous one would have flinched; but to the credit of 
Harte’s often assailed character be it known that in his 
youth he met squarely—and we must believe with eyes 
open to the consequences—the most severe test set for him. 

No copy of the Northern Californian has survived to 
preserve the details of Harte’s championship of humanity. 
Our knowledge comes only from tradition, and from a 
fragmentary reprint in the San Francisco Bulletin. The 
clipping preserved is from the news account, but it leaves 
no doubt as to what the tenor of the editorial must have 
been: 

Neither age or sex had been spared. Little children and old 
women were mercilessly stabbed and their skulls crushed with 
axes. When the bodies were landed at Union a more shocking 
and revolting spectacle never was exhibited to the eyes of a 
Christian and civilized people. Old women, wrinkled and de- 
crepit, lay weltering in blood, their brains dashed out and 
dabbled with their long gray hair; infants scarce a span long, 
with their faces cloven with hatchets and their bodies ghastly 
with wounds. 

Further on, Harte hurled the epithet “butchers” at the 
perpetrators of the crime. 

Within less than a month from the time of writing 
these words Harte had literally been forced to flee from 
Union. A clipping from the Northern Californian pre- 
served in the columns of its rival at Eureka gives his 
obituary. The editor of the latter added no comment, 
but one can imagine a certain smugness in its absence. 
Why was commentary needed? We ourselves have 
bowed to the blast of mob rule, and are rewarded by 
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prosperity; our rival has tried to stand upright, and is 
broken— 


Mr. F. B. Harre—This young gentleman who has been 
engaged in this office from the commencement of the paper left 
for San Francisco a few days since where he intends to reside in 
the future. In addition to being a printer, Mr. Harte is a good 
writer. He has often contributed to the columns of this paper, 
and at different times when we were absent, has performed the 
editor’s labor. He is a warm-hearted, genial companion, and a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. 


The fact of Harte’s flight from Union is well authenti- 
cated, although details are lacking. Details, however, 
are hardly required for such a common incident of the 
frontier. In those days fingers were quick on the trigger ; 
no man could disregard a warning. Perhaps a mob was 
organized, but that would not have been necessary. Harte 
was no fighter, and all men knew it. Two or three burly 
spokesmen, a threat backed by suggestive show of pisto! 
butts, a ruffle of frontier oaths—and in the dusk of the 
evening a young man with a carpet-bag slinks aboard the 
southbound steamer, leaving behind all his chances for 
the proprietorship of a village paper. 

Harte thus returned to San Francisco in March, 1860, 
a date considerably later than his biographers have sup- 
posed. His experiences at Union gave him little direct 
material for his writings, although his sympathy with 
Indians and Chinese, the downtrodden races in Califor- 
nia, was probably strengthened by his observations there. 
The exploits of his prince of editors, Colonel Starbottle, 
also had doubtless a basis in his own experiences as cub 
editor of a small-town weekly. Of greater importance, 
however, was the upbuilding of his own character. In 
those years of trial his already developed cleverness was 
reinforced by a strength of will and purpose sufficient to 
carry him to a successful career in literature. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE FIRST BLOGRAPHY OF AUSTIN 


Tue Lire or STEPHEN F. Austin, dy Eugene C. Barker. The Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville and Dallas. 


HE Life of Stephen F. Austin, by Professor Barker of the Uni- 

versity of Texas, is, beyond question, one of the important publica- 

tions of the season, and a notable contribution to the history of the 
Southwest. It is interesting to note that this work is the first serious 
biographical study of the real founder of Texas. 

Professor Barker has well said that his treatment of Austin’s life is 
“factual rather than interpretative,’ for there is little of the direct 
effort to analyze motives or to interpret facts in terms of character. 
Indeed, he has written more a history of Anglo-American colonization 
in Texas than a personal biography. A trained historian of the modern 
school, he has drawn liberally from all available sources and has put 
into this volume the results of a profound study extending through 
many years. The value of the production from the historian’s stand- 
point can hardly be overestimated; but the lengthy and frequent ex- 
cerpts from personal letters and other documents, together with the 
detailed consideration given to so many incidents and controversies, will 
not appeal to the general reader. Doubtless, the literary quality of the 
story would have been strengthened if many passages had been abbre- 
viated, or even omitted; but the historical value of the work would have 
been considerably lessened. 

The serious student of history will, perhaps, find disappointment in 
those chapters that deal directly with the original purposes of the Austins 
and the methods employed by Stephen, the son, to secure from the Mexi- 
can government the confirmation of the grants made to the father by the 
Spanish authorities. A full knowledge of the motives and methods of a 
man is essential to a true estimate of him as a historic figure. A few 
more quotations and a little more emphasis on certain facts would have 
given the reader, not familiar with the Austin papers, a truer conception 
of the Texas enterprise and its relationship to a larger movement. 

The letters of Moses Austin reveal no purpose to create an Anglo- 
American state in the Southwest. The acquisition of a personal estate 
was the dominant motive of an enterprising man who had failed in mam 


business adventures. After a series of failures in his native land, he had 
moved to Missouri, then a Spanish province, and had become a Spanish 
citizen. But the purchase of Louisiana by the United States brought 


him back into the jurisdiction of the government he had once renounced. 
Many years of financial troubles and difficulties over land titles and 
mining concessions caused him to seek, again under the Spanish flag, a 


more favorable field for his activities. “The Austin family letters of the 
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period betray, at times, much bitterness towards the government whose 
unsatisfactory laws were held responsible, to some extent, for continued 
misfortune. Certainly, there is evident no purpose of the elder Austin 
to aid in the expansion of a nation he had apparently ceased to love. 

When Stephen took up his father’s plans, conditions in Mexico were 
chaotic. Mexico had but recently won her independence, and there was 
only the promise of a republican form of government. In the confusion 
of doubts and delays, General Iturbide was proclaimed emperor. Austin, 
then in the City of Mexico seeking the confirmation of the grants, was 
caught in the midst of revolts and counter-revolts; and all of the enter- 
prise would have been lost if he had not been a man of tact and tenacity. 
He was an opportunist, ready to pay court to any man or group of men 
who would grant him the desired favors. He could offer to Iturbide, 
“his Imperial Majesty . . . congratulations on the happy consumma- 
tion of the independence of Mexico by the election of the hero of Iguala., 
the Liberator of his country, to the Imperial throne.’’ And he could add, 
“We raise our eyes and our hearts to him, whose virtues have elevated 
him to the station he merited as the Father, who is to distribute 
blessings to his people with a firm, impartial, and benevolent hand.’ 
With similar congratulatory expressions he would greet each successive 
power and give assurance of his almost unqualified allegiance. His chiet 
concern was not for the particular type of government that should rule 
Mexico, but for the confirmation of his grants. By his shrewdness he 
managed to keep the good will of all parties, and finally secured the 
favorable land concessions that made possible the peaceable occupation of 
Texas soil by Anglo-Americans. 

The first years of Austin’s colony were hard years from every stand- 
point. ‘here were contentions and jealousies among the colonists. The 
Indian population had to be pacified or suppressed. Lands had to be 
assigned to individual settlers and local government had to be established. 
The settlers were often disappointed in their expectations, and in conse- 
quence there was considerable dissatisfaction. Austin was accused of 
unfairness in his allotments of land, and was even charged with obtaining 
money by illegal fees. There was also the Mexican dread of aggressive 
movements from the United States, and certain disturbances kept alive 
the fear of another West Florida episode. A man less determined than 
Austin would have abandoned the enterprise in disgust. 

In the midst of all difficulties and discouragements, he remained 
steadfast to his purpose. It is hard to reconcile all his words and deeds 
with a high conception of a strong character. But in pushing his own 
claims, he never lost sight of his colonists, for whom he felt a personal 
responsibility. He slowly won back their esteem and confidence by his 
sound judgment and his zeal in their behalf. And one thing must be 
said of him with reference to his subservient attitude to the Mexicar 
authorities; he was evidently honest in his pledges of loyalty. He kept 
faith with the Mexican government in his determined opposition to 
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insurrectionary movements. He condemned without reservation the lead- 
ers of the Fredonian revolt, and offered to Mexico his services for its 
suppression. As far as possible he took part in the efforts to establish 
constitutional government in Mexico, working persistently for the real- 
ization of a federal union, with Texas as one of the constituent states; 
and he was one of the last to give his assent to the secession from Mexico 
and the movement for annexation to the United States. 

Austin was an important figure in a great movement; there can be 
no question as to the significance of his work. But it is easy to romance 
with his motives and to overestimate the direct results of his achieve. 
ments. Professor Barker’s comparison of Austin with Baltimore and 
Penn and Oglethorpe is not altogether apt. These founders of colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard had a distinctively altruistic purpose, and sought 
religious and economic freedom under the flag of their native country, 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that Austin’s primary purpose 
was personal gain; and he sought it under an alien flag. It is also some- 
what difficult to accept the statement, “Without Austin there is no 
reason to believe that Texas would differ today from the Mexican states 7 
south of the Rio Grande.”’ The purchase of Louisiana had removed the 7 
barrier of the Mississippi. The same aggressive spirit that overran West 
Florida and finally forced the sale of East Florida was astir in the West. 
There had been widespread interest in the Magee expedition into Texas. 
The treaty for the purchase of Florida in 1819, when the United Stateg 
officially relinquished the claim to Texas, aroused a storm of protest. 
There was open discussion of plans to win back the territory. Further: 
more, after Mexico had asserted her independence, she was in no position 
to send into the province a sufficient number of native emigrants te 
secure a permanent possession. It is hard to believe that the land-hungry 
folk of Anglo-American stock would have long delayed their advance. 7 
Austin’s work made possible a rapid introduction of this element inte 
Texas; but the “peaceful penetration” of his colonists, while it hastened 
the process of expansion, was really only a part of the westward move- 
ment that finally swept across the continent. R. A. HEARON. 








